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IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, 1856-1931 


“As a mighty oak, falling at eventide” is 
the passing of Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl 
to the library interests of our state. For 
thirty-two years Mrs. Earl has been an en- 
ergizing force behind and in every move- 
ment for the increase, betterment, and en- 
richment of library activities in Indiana. 
Nor were her interests confined to her na- 
tive state but embraced the nation and the 
world. She was active in national library 
affairs and supported by attendance and 
gifts the international outreach of American 
library endeavors. Not as a professional 
duty nor for any selfish personal reason 
was her interest aroused, but it was from 
a high-minded sense of civic opportunity 
and a just regard for individual responsi- 
bility that her contribution was made. Mrs. 
Earl was an example of the highest type 
of American womanhood. Fine family back- 
ground, educational opportunity, travel and 
observation, natural dignity, deep religious 
feeling, and a rounded culture enabled her 
to understand the needs of her community 
—and that community grew from the neigh- 
borhood to the city, to the state, to the 
nation, and to the ideal of unity for all 
nations. She saw in the daily task well 
done the spreading circles of good influence 
on broader fields. From a wealth of experi- 
ence and good will, a mind keen and stead- 
fast and a spirit ever loyal to the best in 
life, she exerted a powerful influence in the 
civic life of her time. Her time was a 
seed time. The good seed sown by her will 
live on in lives made better from age to 
age, in a state made stronger. 

Mrs. Earl came from one of the pioneer 
families of Indiana. It was in 1816, the 
year of Indiana’s admission to statehood, 
that Newton Claypool, a young Virginian, 
settled temporarily in Ohio, came to the 
Whitewater valley and decided to cast his 
lot with the settlers around John Conner’s 


saw mill, the site of the present city of 
Connersville. On a pioneer farm Mrs. 
Earl’s father, Austin B. Claypool, was born, 
though in 1836 her grandfather Newton 
purchased the farm near Connersville that 
became the old homestead “Maplewood” and 
which still remains in the family. Austin 
B. Claypool married Hannah Ann Petty, 
daughter of Williams and Elizabeth Petty, 
also pioneers of the Whitewater valley. 
Elizabeth Claypool was born June 25, 1856, 
during her parents’ short residence at Ger- 
mantown in Wayne county. She was one 
of eight children, four of whom died in in- 
fancy. Mrs. Earl is survived by her sister 
Virginia, who married Gen. Henry C. Mere- 
dith and who is one of the trustees of Pur- 
due University, and by Frank J. Claypool 
of Muncie. Another brother, Marcus S. 
Claypool of Muncie, a former president of 
the State Board of Agriculture, died four 
years ago. In her childhood Mrs. Earl was 
tutored in private schools and by a govern- 
ess. She attended Glendale College in Ohio. 
On October 9, 1878, she was married to 
Morell J. Earl, a young man of Lafayette 
connected with his father, Adams Earl, in 
a wholesale mercantile business. Mr. Earl 
lived, however, only until the following 
June, dying the 28th in the Connersville 
home. Mrs. Earl remained at the old home- 
stead caring for her parents and at the 
same time developing her civic interests. 
Her father lived until 1905 and her mother 
until 1918. After the latter’s death, Mrs. 
Earl continued at “Maplewood” until 1920, 
when she took a house at 608 East Main 
street in Muncie to be near her two brothers 
there. Since then her home has been in 
Muncie, although she has spent much time 
with her devoted sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles 
B. Stuart, at “Earlhurst,” the Earl family 
home in Lafayette. Mrs. Stuart was the 
only sister of Morell Earl. It was at Earl- 
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hurst that Mrs. Earl passed away in the 
early morning hours of Tuesday, December 
8th. She had not been without some illness 
for several years, but it was not until a few 
months ago that she was confined to her 
room, during which time she enjoyed the 
tender and devoted care of her sisters. The 
funeral was held from Earlhurst, with 
burial in Spring Vale cemetery in the Earl 
family plot. 

For many years Mrs. Earl has given 
generously of her strength, ability, and 
means to constructive activities connected 
with library work and public welfare in 
other organizations. She was appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Union of 
Literary Clubs in 1897 to cooperate with 
other committees in securing legislation to 
establish a public library commission. A 
law was enacted and Mrs. Earl was ap- 
pointed by Governor James A. Mount as 
one of the three members of the Board on 
its organization in 1899. She continued a 
member thsoughout its existence, 1899-1925, 
and was president from 1915 to 1925. They 
were years that established the public li- 
brary on a firm foundation, worked out 
library methods, and developed the func- 
tioning of the library as a civic asset. Mrs. 
Earl was often more effective as trustee 
than librarians could be professionally for 
she could interpret the library movement to 
legislators, clubs and the public. She did 
this with great success, worked diligently 
during legislative sessions on bills and bud- 
gets, attended meetings both within and 
without the state and not only gave to 
others from her store of experience but 
brought home ideas and associations that 
were valuable in Indiana. The need for 
greater solidarity and united action among 
library trustees she recognized and was in- 
strumental in forwarding the organization 
of the Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion, which met in 1909 and adopted a con- 
stitution in 1910. Of this association she 
was president in 1915, was a continuous at- 
tendant at meetings and strong in its sup- 
port. She likewise was a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Trustees’ section 
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of the American Library Association. In 
1925 Mrs. Earl was wise enough to join a 
movement for a consolidation of depart- 
ments in the state government. As a re- 
sult the Public Library Commission, State 
Library, Legislative Reference Bureau, and 
Historical Bureau were united in one In- 
diana Library and Historical Department 
under a new board. On the new board Mrs. 
Earl was nominated for membership by the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association and 
appointed by Governor Ed Jackson and was 
president of the Board 1925-27. As a mem- 
ber of the Board, Mrs. Earl had a part in 
securing passage of the bill providing for a 
new State Library building and was ap- 
pointed by Governor Harry G. Leslie as a 
member of the Building Commission, which 
has chosen the site and is proceeding with 
plans for the structure. Mrs. Earl was 
active and interested in this progress to the 
very last. 

Her other library associations have been 
numerous. Mrs. Earl was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Public Library Board in 1904 at 
Connersville and remained a member until 
her removal to Muncie in 1920, serving as 
vice-president for a number of years. To 
this library she left in her will a gift of 
$500 for the purchase of children’s books 
in memory of her mother. She was also 
greatly interested in the public library at 
Earl Park and left to it a bequest of $500 
for children’s books in memory of her hus- 
band. Her Commission work led her to an 
affiliation with the national League of Li- 
brary Commissions, in which she served as 
president in 1918, and held many committee 
assignments and an executive board mem- 
bership. The American Library Association 
itself she joined at a very early date in the 
beginning of her library activities. Com- 
mittee appointments, membership of the 
Council and of the Executive Board and the 
office of First Vice-President in 1926-27 
were recognition of a real service to the 
Association through her more than thirty 
years as a member. Her support of the 
project for a library school in Paris was 
indicated by her substantial contributions. 
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In the Indiana Library Association her at- 
tendance never failed until this last year of 
illness. She left offices to the working libra- 
rians but was always at hand to advise, 
encourage, and applaud. The esteem of her 
library friends was indicated by electing 
her to be one of the three Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Association. 

If Mrs. Earl’s interest in libraries was 
aroused as a club member of the Indiana 
Union of Literary Clubs, she kept up an 
active record therein to the end. She was 
president of the Union in 1903 and was 
Secretary for the state in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in 1915-16. The 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which succeeded the Union of Literary 
Clubs, has also had her active support with 
membership on various committees. She was 
chairman for Indiana in the raising of the 
General Federation’s endowment fund, 
bringing the state in with several hundred 
dollars above its apportionment. At the bi- 
ennial meetings of the General Federation 
in Chicago, 1914, and New York, 1916, she 
served as an aide to the president. When 
the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture asked 
Mrs. Pennybacker, president of the Federa- 
tion, to appoint a special committee to co- 
operate with the federal department to as- 
certain what the government was doing in 
the way of aid for women and children, 
Mrs. Earl was selected as one of the three 
women appointed. 

Coming from an early pioneer family, 
Mrs. Earl was eligible and joined the So- 
ciety of Indiana Pioneers and was also a 
member of the Indiana Historical Society. 
She and Mrs. Stuart were regular attend- 
ants at the annual historical meetings. 
From its foundation in Indiana, Mrs. Earl 
was actively interested in the League of 
Women Voters and its legislative program. 
She was a director from the eighth district. 
The organization last year honored her by 
placing her name on the State Roll of Honor 
of the National League. Her considerable 
experience working with the legislature 
made her of great value to the League as 
her sense of organization details was in- 
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valuable also in carrying on its varied pro- 
gram. Public spirit was ever her foremost 
trait. During the World War she was 
called on to act as chairman of the Liberty 
Loan drives in Fayette county and she en- 
gaged in other work of a similar patriotic 
nature. In Muncie she was a member of 
the board of directors of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association from 1922 to 
1928. She was also a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
Muncie and was often a gracious hostess to 
visiting organizations. Mrs. Earl was a 
member of the Indianapolis Propylaeum and 
a director on its board. 

Mrs. Earl came from a family both pub- 
lic spirited and politically minded. Her 
grandfather Newton was for many terms 
either a representative or senator in the 
General Assembly and held county offices 
also. Her father, though not an office 
holder, was a prominent leader in his 
county. The beginnings of the Republican 
party in 1856 were hailed by them and many 
of the early organization conferences were 
held at “Maplewood.” Mrs. Earl herself 
was strong in the cause of woman suffrage 
and through many years was an earnest 
worker for its success. When it became 
constitutional, she turned her interest equal- 
ly to developing woman’s position in the 
electorate, working for the support of good 
measures and obtaining proper recognition 
of women’s special interests. Mrs. Earl 
was a member of the Presbyterian church 
and was for years active in Sunday School 
teaching and in her support of work in the 
mission field. Her interest in young people 
led her in 1927 to donate to the city of 
Connersville a parcel of land which is now 
known as Claypool Field and is used by the 
high school students as a football and ath- 
letic field. She was always interested in 
young people and children. Much of the 
work she did had their good as an objective, 
directly or even remotely, and it is signifi- 
cant that her public bequests were for chil- 
dren’s books. 

Let us hail a life loyal to the best ideals, 
constant in devotion, practical in daily life, 
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gracious in contacts and ever eager for 
progress and growth—a life lesson to all. 
As the mortal turns to spirit, may we dedi- 
cate our aims and activities to the same 
high pursuits that led our friend Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl. 





APPRECIATION 


The passing of Elizabeth Claypool Earl 
is a distinct loss to the people of Indiana. 
Her active interest in the aesthetic side of 
life made her an inspiration to every effort 
for community betterment. Her interest in 
and her devotion to the public welfare gave 
her a large circle of acquaintances and en- 
abled her to render a valuable service to 
the communities in which she lived. 

Mrs. Earl’s long service with the Indiana 
Library Commission made her a valued 
member of the State Library Building Com- 
mission. Her advice and counsel will be 
greatly missed by that commission. 

GOVERNOR Harry G. LESLIE. 


Who now in library service in Indiana 
can remember when Mrs. Earl was not the 
stay and center of that service! And what 
a stay! 

It seems impossible to think of the library 
cause without her. For thirty-five years 
she stood steadfast, undisturbed, unmoved 
by opposition and tumult, by prospects of 
failure or even great success, a single pur- 
pose in mind: to secure all advantage pos- 
sible for her chosen object—the best to be 
obtained for library development in her 
native state. 

She was always so wise in her proced- 
ure. She did not spend time in opposing 
what was undesirable, but put all strength 
possible, often to excess, toward securing 
what seemed to her calm, unprejudiced 
judgment desirable in building up the li- 
brary cause in Indiana as an integral part 
of the educational system of the state. 

Those who, admiring her able conduct of 
affairs, prevailed upon her to occupy posi- 
tions of power and place in other organiza- 
tions were often disappointed to find that, 
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while she did well the duties that fell to 
her lot in such places, still her first thought 
always was, “What can this situation or 
these relations do for the advancement of 
library service?” And if and when she 
found that position and power elsewhere 
lost their attraction because of apparent 
lack of interest or co-operation, she grad- 
ually, and always gracefully, withdrew to 
her beloved library interests, particularly 
those in Indiana. 

Others will speak of her accomplishments 
in clubs and society, in organization and 
community, but my outstanding knowledge 
of Mrs. Earl (and always the clearest im- 
pression) is of her constant and effective 
presentation of library service as the end 
and aim of her life and purpose. 

I always envied the calm exterior, the 
unruffled approach, the dignified demeanor, 
undisturbed by criticism, and the sureness 
of her aim in turning every criticism of 
library service to the help of the cause with 
a smiling face and a charm of voice and 
manner that won for her the help she al- 
ways sought for it. 

May it not be that her going, after years 
of loyal and effective service to her native 
state, will bring to it others inspired by 
her example and precept to carry on to 
larger results because of the larger oppor- 
tunities her fruitful service has given, and 
shall it not be said that “her good works 
do follow her still.” 

Mary EILEEN AHERN. 


Those of us who have elected librarian- 
ship as our life vocation and who are there- 
fore vitally concerned in the best possible 
development and progress of the great en- 
terprise of bringing books and people to- 
gether, regret that so few laymen care 
enough about what we are trying to do to 
spend valuable time and effort in promoting 
the movement. Mrs. Earl was one of the 
few who cared. She had never been a li- 
brarian, but her interest in all the funda- 
mentals of our craft was as great as if she 
had been. She was a conspicuous example 
of the way in which a library trustee and 
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public official can hold up the hands of those 
who are engaged as active agents in the un- 
dertaking. She believed in the power and 
influence of good books; she loved her fellow 
men, and had the vision to see the impor- 
tance of books in the lives of human beings. 
For over thirty years she has been a figure 
in the library circles of Indiana; for many 
of those years her influence has been nation- 
wide. More than anyone else she was rec- 
ognized as the founder of the Indiana Li- 
brary Commission; was for many years a 
member and for several years its president. 
Her interest also actively expressed itself in 
the Indiana Library Trustees Association, 
in the League of Library Commissions of 
which she had been president, and in the 
American Library Association, of which she 
had only a few years ago served as first 
vice-president, and of which she had been 
an able and capable member of many im- 
portant committees. We shall greatly miss 
her optimism and inspiring presence; the 
state meetings in Indiana, the annual con- 
ferences of the A. L. A., and the mid- 
winter meetings in Chicago will not be quite 
the same without her. Her unselfish service 
is an inspiration that will long stay by us. 
If several thousands of laymen, instead of a 
few score, had the consuming zeal and en- 
thusiasm and belief in the possibilities of 
library service that Mrs. Earl had, we 
should be a long way further on towards 
our goal than we now are. We are sad 
in the thought that we shall see her face 
no more, but the contribution she has made 
will live long after we ourselves have 
joined her in the Great Beyond. 
GEORGE B. UTLEY. 


Mrs. Earl, I think, was a nearly perfect 
library trustee. She was enough of a poli- 
tician to understand officials of all kinds, 
but she never lost faith in the ultimate 
triumph of what was right. Although she 
conceded as a matter of course that an em- 
ployed executive should administer the af- 
fairs of his office, she could always be 
counted upon to provide a challenging ideal- 
ism which would put him on his mettle. 


She leaves behind her a record of more 
than a quarter of a century of intelligent 
devotion to the advancement of libraries and 
I am confident that we are farther along 
the road toward our goal because she 
worked with us. CarRL H. MiLAM. 


We come and we go but among those who 
go we occasionally find one who seemingly 
can never be replaced. Mrs. Earl was one 
of these rare persons, for as we scan the 
horizon of our library world, we see no one 
else who even suggests her. Rich in per- 
sonality, endowed with charm, full of sym- 
pathy, generous and quick in response to it, 
loyal in her friendships, and exhaustless in 
her interest in many splendid things, Mrs. 
Earl was unique. 

Twenty-five years represents innumerable 
changes in life. I knew Mrs. Earl] for that 
time, but in that considerable span of years 
Mrs. Earl changed not at all. Years and 
ill health took their toll from health and 
strength, but they could not touch the real 
Mrs. Earl, who seemed in spirit to have 
found the fountain of youth. 

I first knew Mrs. Earl when she was 
one of three members of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana. It was immediately 
prior to a biennial session of the State Leg- 
islature, and for many weeks I watched her 
work at close range. Mrs. Earl arrived in 
Indianapolis, bag and baggage, and took 
quarters at a nearby hotel. Every day she 
arrived at the Commission’s office in the 
State House, and then sat in the Senate 
Chamber and the House of Representatives, 
where she summoned influential legislators 
to confer with her. Mrs. Earl had an abun- 
dance of those attractive qualities which go 
with pronounced femininity, but she had no 
recourse to them. Instead, she based her 
plea on what she knew of Indiana library 
needs. Beneficent library legislation fol- 
lowed, and for years the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York recognized Indiana as the 
leading state in its financial support of 
public libraries. She was indefatigable in 
her zeal for library welfare, and years later 
she gave her great influence to the legisla- 
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tion which combined state library activities 
under the control of one Library Board. 
Meetings of the Indiana and American Li- 
brary Associations will never be the same 
without Mrs. Earl. Her gift for making 
friends, her common sense in judgment, her 
tact in approach, her social experience in 
putting everyone at ease—all of these and 
many more made Mrs. Earl both a pillar 
of strength and an ornament. 
CHALMERS HADLEY. 


No warmer friend of the small public 
libraries of Indiana existed than Mrs. Earl. 
For thirty-five years she had been watch- 
ing their efforts, sympathizing with their 
problems and rejoicing in their successes. 
We of today knowing only our strong In- 
diana Library Association and the ready 
help of the State Library’s Extension Divi- 
sion cannot realize the difficulties and pit- 
falls which faced librarians in the period 
before the little group of men and women, 
in which frs. Earl was active, paved the 
way for the Indiana Library Commission. 
Mr. Faurot, Miss Ahern, and Miss Hoag- 
land could tell us much of these pre-Com- 
mission days. 

I did not know Mrs. Earl until she had 
been in the harness for almost twenty years 
and most of the hardest work for the public 
libraries of Indiana lay behind. But I shall 
never forget her good fellowship on a swing 
round the circle of spring District Meetings 
—Richmond, Kendallville, Plymouth — in 
1918 when I was new in Hoosier fields. As 
president of the Library Commission she 
enjoyed being able to attend the meetings 
and was always as ready with suggestions 
as with the quick smile and the merry 
twinkle which won her so many friends 
among librarians and trustees. It seemed 
to me she knew everyone and that she was 
welcomed by everyone with a personal affec- 
tion, a respect and a grateful appreciation 
for what she had obtained for the libraries 
of the state. 

Few women who have the time and means 
at their disposal are so willing as was Mrs. 
Earl to use these gifts whole-heartedly in 
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the public interest. Until of very recent 
years at least, never a penny would she ac- 
cept for the traveling expenses which she 
incurred unstintedly in the performance of 
the obligations, so generously interpreted, of 
a Library Commission member. 

And with the energy, the time, the means 
and the interest went that: personal charm, 
the gracious manner, the assurance of cour- 
teous attention which she had used as 
weapons in winning so many of those earlier 
victories for the library movement of In- 
diana. Tough bouts they were and yet we 
of today take them so for granted and for- 
get entirely the determination, the careful 
planning and the gallant, persistent battling 
which won the victories of which we hardly 
stop to think. 


No one library could mean to Mrs. Earl 
what the library movement meant. No 
large library, be it Indianapolis, Gary, Mun- 
cie or Lafayette, could mean to her what 
library service to the small town or rural 
community meant. This is why her inter- 
est in the State Library as an institution 
was less warm than her interest in the 
work of its Extension Division fostering 
and encouraging the local service. This was 
the part of the work to which she had 
always given thought and sympathy and it 
was a source of grief to her that with the 
combination of Indiana’s library interests 
under the new State Board, finances made 
it impossible to continue’to do as much for 
the smaller libraries of the state as the 
Commission with its larger staff had been 
able to do. With her Library Commission 
background and interests she placed the em- 
phasis in the name “State Library Board” 
so as to interpret it “The Library Board of 
the State” not “The Board of the State Li- 
brary,” and she felt it her weakness that 
she could not make the new board as a 
whole see as she saw, feel as she felt—that 
this fostering of local library units and 
spirit throughout the state was of as great 
importance as developing a strong central- 
ized institution in the capital. 

WittiAM J. HAMILTON. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl’s name had 
been recorded in the annals of the Indiana 
Library Association almost since its begin- 
ning. The Association was organized in 
1892, Mrs. Earl becoming actively identi- 
fied with library matters in Indiana seven 
years later and her interest in the work and 
advancement of all libraries throughout the 
state was continuous during her thirty-two 
years of membership. 

Her cheer and warm hand clasp combined 
with the dignity of the old school were 
missed at our recent gathering and her ab- 
sence from future association meetings will 
be the regret of her many friends and ad- 
mirers. 

In the passing of Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, the Indiana Library Association has 
lost a staunch friend and patron. 

ETHEL G. BAKER, 

President, Indiana Library Association. 


Since to all earthly work an end must 
come, our words of farewell to a fellow- 
worker should not alone be those of grief 
that man’s common lot has come to her; 
but of words of pride and joy that her task 
has been so worthily and faithfully done. 

Elizabeth Claypool Earl, with her far- 
seeing vision and dauntless spirit, blazed 
the trail in Indiana for the public library. 
What she has accomplished cannot be 
measured. She held high the torch—let it 
be for those who follow to continue her 
work, inspired by her high hopes, making 
her dreams come true that the rays of 
light penetrate through books by way of 
the public library to every home and fire- 
side in Indiana. Such would be her desire. 

We mourn her going. We pay tribute to 
her fine character, her lofty ideals, and to 
the usefulness of her life. Nothing is lost 
even here on our ancient and kindly earth. 
So the energies of our friend have touched 
into activity forces that, influencing still 
others, will move on forever. 

GLaDYs H. BRENNEMAN, 
President, Indiana Library Trustees Asso- 
ciation. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, a member 
of the Indiana Library and Historical 
Board, died at Lafayette on December 8. 

She was a member of the Indiana Library 
Commission from the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1899 until it was merged with the 
Library and Historical Department in 1925, 
and was the President of the Commission 
from 1915 to 1925. 

Mrs. Earl was a Life and Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Indiana Library Association, and 
a member of the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association from the date of its organiza- 
tion in 1909, and the President of the Li- 
brary Trustees Association in 1915; she was 
a sustaining member of the American Li- 
brary Association since 1900 and the Vice- 
President in 1926; she was a member and 
one of the organizers of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, which was established 
in 1904, and the President in 1918. 

Mrs. Earl was a member of the State Li- 
brary Building Commission from the date 
of its organization in 1929; and a member 
of the Indiana Library and Historical Board 
from the time of its organization in 1925 to 
the date of her death, and the President of 
the Board during the years 1925 to 1927. 

The Library and Historical Board, of 
which Mrs. Earl was an active and faithful 
member, hereby deplores her death; extends 
its sympathy to her relatives in their be- 
reavement; expresses its sincere respect for 
the character and achievements of Mrs. 
Earl; remembers with esteem her life-long 
devotion to the cause of library work 
throughout the state and nation; her tire- 
less efforts in securing the extension of li- 
brary privileges to the people of the state 
and in the maintenance of the State Library 
and its allied activities; the long and sus- 
tained interest which she cherished in se- 
curing the establishment and construction 
of an adequate library building for the 
state; and the value of her counsel and 
helpfulness in the promotion of the work 
and in the extension of the activities of this 
Board. And as a memorial of lasting re- 











spect to her memory, it is hereby ordered 
that this resolution be entered of record on 
the minutes of the Library and Historical 
Board and that a copy thereof be sent to 
her family. 

INDIANA LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL BOARD. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CLAYPOOL EARL 


It is a sad necessity to record the death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl. Her choice 
as a member of this Commission was an 
inevitable one for she has given a life of 
devotion to the library interests of this 
state. As member and president of the 
Public Library Commission and the Board 
of the Library and Historical Department 
through many years she has labored for 
the development of libraries and the exten- 
sion of their benefits throughout our com- 
monwealth. It was only a fitting recogni- 
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tion of her long and loyal service that she 
should be appointed by Governor Harry G. 
Leslie a member of this Commission. We 
wish to record our sense of loss that we 
shall no more be able to call on the wealth 
of ideas and experience that her long as- 
sociation with libraries has given her. 

We believe the erection of a noble state 
building to house the state library and his- 
torical divisions was the culmination of 
years of thought, planning and labor on her 
part. It is pleasant to recall how satisfac- 
tory our relations on this Commission have 
been and the promise before us of meeting 
in so full a degree her cherished aims for 
this building. 

The members of this Commission take this 
means of expressing their deep and sincere 
regret at the loss of Mrs. Earl from its 
councils and activities. 

INDIANA STATE LIBRARY BUILDING 
COMMISSION. 


BOOK SELECTION FOR WHAT? 


By Amy Winslow, Assistant Librarian 
Indianapolis Public Library 


The ideas which I wish to discuss here 
made their first public appearance under 
my auspices at a meeting of the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library Staff a year ago. I was 
there somewhat concerned lest my state- 
ments be considered official and the staff 
led to believe that we were on the verge of 
a revolution in policy. Here again I am 
concerned lest you think I am stating the 
book selection policies of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. Let me therefore make it 
clear first of all that I am speaking for my- 
self alone. I want to speak of the direction 
in which my own thinking has been pointing 
for some time—not of any present library 
policies. I wonder however if the trend of 
our professional thinking is not in the gen- 
eral direction which I shall indicate. It was 
very cheering and stimulating to me to read 
in the last A. L. A. Proceedings and also 
in the Library Journal for October 1, 1931, 


the reports from the Lending Section meet- 
ing at New Haven. The three speakers | 
very significantly struck a note so similar 
that one almost suspected a dress rehearsal. 
The most encouraging feature of the occa- 
sion, to me, was the favorable reception 
which the three speakers met from their 
audience. If I thought you all had read 
or would read Prof. Rogers’ paper “This 
Bequest of Wings,” there would seem to me 
little occasion for my talk. Prof. Rogers 
may, in the opinion of some, have made a 
few overstatements, but he presents force- 
fully a challenge to the whole structure 
of present-day public library operation. We 
cannot afford not to read and gravely con- 
sider what he has to say. 

This matter of our general underlying 
purpose in selecting books for a public 
library involves, it seems to me, the whole 
philosophy of library service to the public. 
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Just what is a public library for? There 
is involved the necessity of weighing val- 


ues and choosing between values which are 


good and those which are less good. The 
following remarks are based on the prem- 
ise that the public library has at the pres- 
ent time no clear-cut conception of what 
it really aims to accomplish. Many of us 
may have vague yearnings for a redefini- 
tion of aims, but we are afraid or lack 
the conviction needed to face the situation 
frankly. Our methods are consequently 
confused—one policy may guide us in se- 
lecting books today, another tomorrow. 
The public library is not alone in this 
lack of a compass. It is a characteristic 
of the times to abjure evaluations. A phil- 
osophy of action, even in this scientific age, 
cannot be arrived at by scientifically reliable 
means. Philosophies are subjective—hence 
our refusal to face issues. We say in effect, 
“No one knows enough to evaluate, there- 
fore let us muddle along without evala- 
tions.” Present day civilization seems to 
know neither where it is going nor where 
it wants to go. This is as true of formal 
educational efforts as of the less formal 
ones centered in the public library. The 
modern educator is very busy with tech- 
niques and scientific formulation of curric- 
ula, but of the ultimate results he wishes 
to achieve we hear little. Let me quote 
somewhat at length from the last chapter 
of Counts’ “American Road to Culture”: 
“Being dominated in its ideology by a 
strongly positivistic and agnostic tradition 
American educational theory today seems 
to be permeated with a general attitude 
of philosophic uncertainty. . . . Industrial- 
ism, having swept away the material foun- 
dations of the ancestral order, is now fast 
destroying the entire system of morals and 
beliefs which the order nourished and sup- 
ported. The American people are conse- 
quently between two civilizations and are 
the inevitable victims of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. The intellectual classes have aban- 
doned the old and as yet have not created 
@ new outlook upon the world. Education 
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therefore, like other departments of life, 
faces an enormous task of construction. 

The first reaction of educational leaders 
in the United States to this situation ap- 
pears to be in essence an evasion of the 
problem. The most that they have done 
thus far is to formulate a philosophy of 
negation which at best can serve only to 
facilitate the demolition of the old order. 
... Afraid of social forces, fearful of in- 
doctrination, and trustful of experience, 
they refuse to give the positive guidance 
which is the only alternative to superfici- 
ality and drift. ... 

American education today, like American 
society at large, is in need of a conception 
of life suited to the new civilization. Much 
is said in educational circles today about 
democracy, citizenship, and ethical charac- 
ter, but nowhere can be found bold and 
creative efforts to put real content into 
these terms. In a word, the educational and 
social implications of the machine culture 
have not been thought through. And until 
the leaders of educational thought in Amer- 
ica go beyond the gathering of educational 
statistics and the prosecution of scientific 
inquiry, however valuable and necessary 
these undertakings may be, and grapple 
courageously with this task of analysis and 
synthesis the system of education will lack 
direction and the theory of education will 
but reflect the drift of the social order.” 

In the public library field we are, I be- 
lieve, in as great a fog of confused thinking. 
We seem to be fairly clear in our minds as 
to our legitimate clientele. The public li- 
brary is supported by the people for the 
people—it is free to all. We attempt, so 
far as light is given us and publishers can 
supply us, to furnish books for all classes 
and conditions of men. But my subject is 
not “Book Selection for Whom?”—it is 
“Book Selection for What?” When we at- 
tempt to state our aims in serving these 
various classes and conditions we find our- 
selves lacking a sufficiently formulated pur- 
pose to get us anywhere. So far as our 
work with adults is concerned we seem to 














have no philosophy at all, unless it be to 
make everybody happy in this best of all 
possible worlds. 

What should be the function of a public 
library? Should it be but another agency 
catering to the restless, opiate-seeking spirit 
of the times, gasping to keep up with the 
demand for sedatives, anaesthetics, escapes? 
Should it go on as at present failing in the 
struggle really to satisfy the needs either 
of the opium-eaters or of the more seriously 
inclined? Or should it be basically an edu- 
cational institution? Any one of these 
choices will produce its logical effect on 
the supply of reading matter and on the 
whole framework of library service. These 
are therefore fundamental questions under- 
lying our conduct of public libraries, our 
attitudes toward the public, our training as 
librarians, the methods and context of our 
verbal and written communications with 
the public—the why, how and whither of 
our profession. 

The public library has struggled faith- 
fully to five up to its slogan—“the best 
books for the most people at the least cost.” 
It has interpreted this to mean that every- 
body ought to read and that it was the busi- 
ness of the public library to supply the best 
that people could be persuaded to read. 
Popular taste has gradually become to a 
large extent the library’s criterion in book- 
buying. If an abnormal demand arises for 
mysteries, Ethel M. Dells, etc., the library’s 
business is apparently to supply, even in 
excess (and hence at the expense) of other 
and better books, exercising of course a 
certain censorship over the openly salacious 
and sensational. Here I wish to quote from 
the aforementioned paper by Prof. R. E. 
Rogers. 

“Unfortunately, the public library has 
prostituted itself to the assumption that it 
must provide all sorts and conditions of 
books for all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple, books without wings for people who will 
never understand what flying means.. The 
result is that the bulk of the monthly 
purchases in the average library consists of 
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popular fiction without beauty, wisdom, or 
imagination; and of factual books (non-fic- 
tion in general) which are hardly more 
than ephemeral journalism in covers, much 
of the material trivial in subject and undis- 
tinguished in treatment. And it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the books which are 
not found on the monthly lists are precisely 
those which because of novelty and original- 
ity in phrase, experimentation in idea, viv- 
idness in interpretation of life, and actual 
modernity of mood are excluded by a kind 
of rule of thumb process of selection that 
sticks to general averages, best seller lists, 
and popular taste.” 

The library has, without facing the im- 
possibility of the undertaking, attempted to 
meet a threefold demand—for culture, for 
facts and information, and for light recrea- 
tion. But the voices of our spokesmen 
have been raised loudest in proclaiming the 
public library as an educational institution, 
the “university of the people.” There are 
few data on which to base our claim that 
the library really educates, but it is a fair 
assumption that the public library has been 
in the past an educational force in most 
communities of which it is a part. I am 
concerned with whether or not it can con- 
tinue to be such under modern conditions 
if present policies are pursued. I am par- 
ticularly concerned with our so-often reiter- 
ated claim that the library is an educa- 
tional agency when so limited a portion of 
our efforts can be called educational and 
when our book-buying policies contribute to 
that end no more than is generally the case 
today. 

I ask you to consider now the changed 
conditions under which the public library 
of today must operate, conditions quite dif- 
ferent from those under which generally ac- 
cepted public library policies were evolved. 
The enormous increase in printed matter 
during the last decade or so is a tremendous 
factor to be taken into consideration. This 
fact was emphasized again and again by 
Mr. John Cotton Dana. For figures bear- 
ing on the situation I refer you to the col- 
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lection of his papers on this subject which 
has been published by the Newark Free 
Library under the title, “Now That Every- 
body Has Enough to Read, What Should ‘Li- 
braries Do?” These figures, as Mr. Dana 
says, point to the conclusion that “the mass 
of print now consumed by the people of 
this country is so large as to make the read- 
ing which is done through public libraries 
seem an almost negligible quantity.” To 
one fact presented by Mr. Dana I wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention. “Maga- 
zines that cater chiefly to our taste for 
stories are now bought in a year, in this 
country alone, to the number of 625 million, 
which is fully three times the total of all 
books of all kinds lent in a year by all the 
libraries of the country.” Moreover, by far 
the greater percentage of this print is cheap 
and easy to get. By the expenditure of 
five or ten cents a week a reader of the story 
magazine can get often as good recreational 
reading as he can find among much of 
the fiction crowding the shelves of our pub- 
lic libraries. From the rental libraries he 
can borrow for a few cents a week, and in 
far greater abundance and timeliness, the 
second and third rate fiction which libraries 
think they should provide for those who 
desire it. 

Along with this phenomenal increase in 
print has gone a remarkable increase in 
books of information, in factual and scien- 
tific materials so written that they can be 
put to actual use in the everyday life of 
the average man. Consequently the fact 
has been dawning upon the public that a 
library may be a source of helpful informa- 
tion—that it may be called upon to supply 
facts necessary for meeting the problems 
of daily living, that it can be put to sur- 
prising uses by even the most practical- 
minded. As a result, the demand for books 
on science, religion, psychology, philosophy, 
social sciences, calls for more money than 
the annual book budget of any public li- 
brary can furnish. We have no idea how 
often we fail to supply the helpful book 
at the moment it is most needed. While 
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we congratulate ourselves on our glowing 
increases in circulation figures it would be 
salutary for us, even for six months, to keep 
an accurate record of our failures to meet 
requests— calls for specific information 
which the library cannot or fails to supply, 
for books which the library does not own 
or which are at the time off the shelves. 
I hazard the guess that a six-months study 
such as this would furnish more accurate 
data than we have ever had concerning our 
success as an educational agency. 

It may be pertinent to interpolate here 
a cursory study which I made at our Cen- 
tral Library last winter. If I thought my 
findings were peculiar to the Indianapolis 
Public Library I should not bother to give 
them here, but I believe they are typical 
of most public libraries today. The criti- 
cism was made that we were buying too 
much high-brow non-fiction. In order to 
secure some concrete facts without too much 
labor I made a list of non-fiction titles 
added to our shelves between November 1 
and February 23 (a period of about four 
months) which would in my opinion be of 
limited appeal to the general reader. With 
a list of 88 titles in hand I made a search 
of the shelves and found that 59 (or 71%) 
were then out in circulation, 8 of those on 
the shelves had circulated more than once 
and of the six which had not circulated 
at all three had been added less than a 
week before. My conclusions were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Assuming that my judgment was cor- 
rect in choosing this list on the basis of 
“titles not of general appeal,” then it is a 
safe assumption that of the more popular 
non-fiction titles purchased, even a smaller 
proportion may be found on the shelves 
when sought for by the reader. 

2. If these results are representative of 
the usual condition the question may legiti- 
mately be raised as to whether we buy 
enough non-fiction even of less general ap- 
peal. 

8. My personal experience is that when 
going to the shelves with a definite list 











of newer non-fiction books for personal 
reading, few of them are ever in at the 
time I look for them. A reserve is the only 
alternative and our reserve system is in no 
sense an adequate way of meeting the need 
for books at the time they are actually 
needed. 

4, The question may be raised as to 
whether, for the most part, our service is 
not to the reader who does not care greatly 
what he reads—anything which comes to 
hand will do. As far as aiding in purpose- 
ful reading is concerned, I believe it is a 
safe guess that we fail more frequently 
than not. As Mr. Clarence Sherman said 
in his talk at the New Haven Lending Sec- 
tion meeting: “We have not begun to serve 
the reader who really wants to read.” 

Added to the conditions which I have 
mentioned is an even more important one, 
namely the changes that are taking place 
in our. modern life. The increasing com- 
plexity of this machine age, thrust for con- 
trol upon democracies which are as yet but 
half-conscious of their burden, makes more 
demands upon individual intelligence than 
ever before in history. The unexpectedness 
with which news and ideas are presented to 
us, necessitating often decisions and actions 
of appalling importance, creates a situation 
in which there is no time for muddling 
through as in the past. The age of science 
has forced upon us such demands for wis- 
dom and judicious action in the fields of 
human relationships and of domestic and 
international affairs that the common man 
with all the grace that may be granted him 
must weigh problems dispassionately and 
with the maximum amount of facts at hand. 
The entire public mind must frequently be 
reeducated to a new point of view, to a new 
and difficult situation. I do not see how 
the public library can escape a large re- 
sponsibility in this re-education. It is per- 
haps no less important that public funds 
provide for the adult citizen authentic ma- 
terial on important social problems than 
that they support schools for children. 

A particular phase of the library’s obliga- 
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tion in the machine age has been presented 
to us forcibly during the last two years, 
namely, the problems inherent in cycles 
of unemployment. Students of our indus- 
trial organization are predicting that sea- 
sons of unemployment will come regularly 
in certain industries, that workers will inev- 
itably be idle for long periods, and that re- 
employment will be increasingly doubtful 
after middle age. The symposium published 
by the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation on “Unemployment and Adult Edu- 
cation” indicates some of the possibilities 
of coping with this situation by means of 
re-education. Dean William F. Russell in 
the Journal of Adult Education for July, 
1931, says: “Bad times should be busy times 
in education, especially in adult education. 
If the contention of this argument be well 
founded (he has been discussing the frontier 
within the individual which may be devel- 
oped to take the place of the old western 
frontier which was open to the man out of 
a job) education should redouble its 
strength in times of economic depression.” 
Since the public library offers one of the 
few opportunities for free re-education I 
believe we must give serious consideration 
to the obligation which these unemployment 
cycles will force upon us. 

In the face of these changing conditions 
I am wondering if it is not time for the 
public library thoughtfully to redefine its 
aims. We have been intimidated by the 
bugaboo “democracy,” believing that the 
People, as nearly as our ideas of censorship 
and our funds would permit, should have 
what they want. Through this policy our 
adult education efforts are apt to sink to 
what Everett Dean Martin calls “the low- 
est cranial altitudes.” Should we not rather 
look at the demands of democracy in anoth- 
er light and consider the responsibility of 
the public library in helping a not-too-well- 
prepared body politic to meet the demands 
of the modern world? It seems to me that 
we must make a decision whether the li- 
brary is to face these responsibilities and 
if so, whether recreational reading pure and 
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simple (by this I mean kill-time reading, 
not in any sense cultural or inspirational 


reading) must not be accepted as a very” 


definite side-line. Perhaps we will turn it 
over entirely to the rental libraries and 
the popular magazines; perhaps as I have 
heard suggested, an entirely new institu- 
tion will be evolved to take care of the 
reader who seeks his recreation in soporo- 
fics. 

I think it is obvious that unless funds 
are made available in infinitely vaster quan- 
tities than ever heretofore, we cannot suc- 
ceed in serving two masters and giving sat- 
isfaction to either one. Since I still have 
some faith that intelligence can be brought 
to bear on the manifold problems confront- 
ing our civilization and that normal people 
honestly desire to know how to solve these 
problems wisely, I believe that the function 
of the public library must be educational. 
I believe that it is infintely more serious 
that the library should fail to supply 
wanted and needed information and books 
that expand the mental and spiritual hori- 
zon than that it should not have sufficient 
copies (or even any copies at all) of the 
latest pot-boiler, or even that its circulation 
figures should confess a slump. 

I know that many of you are already 
thinking that this would be a decidedly high- 
handed policy for a public library to adopt; 
that such a publicly supported institution 
should attempt to respond to the wants of 
every tax-payer. Just what do we mean 
by this? Has the public library ever given 
the majority of people what they want? 
Make even a brief study of what most of 
the people read and decide whether the li- 
brary has ever been a democratic institution 
in this sense of the word. We have already 
censored more or less, in the exclusion of 
materials of decidedly deleterious quality, 
and I doubt not that each of you believes 
that we should do so. I believe, moreover, 
that this is what the thinking tax-payer 
wants and expects of us, i. e.—that we 
make the library as definitely useful and 
as much of a cultural force as our combined 
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intelligence and ingenuity can accomplish. 

If the public library is to be democratic 
in the sense only of giving the people what 
they want, then it is to be no more than 
a rubber stamp on popular taste—a taste 
leavened by the infantilism of the group 
mind and cheapened by tabloids and “penny 
dreadfuls.” I prefer that the public library 
hold up a torch—that it be, let us say, the 
“university of the people.” And I venture 
that most of us librarians entered the pro- 
fession because of a similar idealism. I 
even wonder if some of the disillusionment 
which I hear voiced from time to time is 
not due to the fact that we are called upon 
to exercise so little intelligence in catering 
to the time-killing, excitement-craving ele- 
ment in our clientele. We should so much 
prefer a constant challenge to mental de- 
velopment. Being a rubber stamp is so 
easy that there’s no fun in it. 

If these rather sketchy ideas were to be 
applied to matters of book selection just 
what would it mean? I have hesitated to 
use the word “fiction” at all, lest I be mis- 
interpreted as holding a brief against fiction 
as such. The apologetic attitude of the old- 
fashioned librarian toward fiction is, I 
think, both narrow-minded and _ misin- 
formed. It is a truism that the great novel, 
with its sound social interpretations, is 
often a more powerful educational and 
broadening force than the combined product 
of a whole generation of writers in less 
imaginative but more factual fields. I do 
not agree with Mr. Dana in one of his two 
major conclusions—that libraries should di- 
vert their funds to the purchase and pro- 
motion of interest in those few hundred nov- 
els which are generally accepted as the best. 
This seems to me too narrow a policy, one 
due, no doubt, to Mr. Dana’s tendency to 
exalt science and facts above culture. By 
the policy which I have suggested—that 
of relegating anaesthetic and trivial reading 
to the side-lines—I do mean, however, that 
the public library would buy much less, 
better none at all, of the vast majority of 
popular fiction, books that are inevitably 











destined for the junk pile, thrillers, pot- 
boilers, milk and water sentimentalities, 
sweet and sedative stories that are so pleas- 
ant for an afternoon in the hammock—the 
adult substitute for the bed-time story. It 
would buy more of the best fiction of all 
times, more of the literature which pro- 
motes culture and sympathetic understand- 
ing. More non-fiction? If good, decidedly 
yes. Here again I hold no brief for non- 
fiction per se. Much of the hastily written, 
pot-boiler non-fiction of today is as inferior 
and completely worthless as the types of 
fiction indicated above. Under this policy 
the library would (and here I quote Mr. 
Dana’s second conclusion) “increase the 
purchase and the promotion of interest in 
books and journals which deal with ques- 
tions of science, invention, production and 
transport of material things and those 
which deal with pressing problems of so- 
ciety, government, morals and religion.” 
Books of information and books which aid 
in the assimiliation and application of in- 
formation. Books written to meet all levels 
of experience and schooling—for the high- 
brow, the low-brow, the brow for which 
knowledge must be humanized. 

If such a book-buying policy were adopted 
it would NOT mean, as I hope I have made 
clear, that the public library would be ban- 
ishing recreational readers forever from its 
doors. It would mean a redefinition of re- 
creation. The library would say in effect, 
“If the reading of good books is recreation 
for you—then welcome. If the reading of 
mediocre, insignificant books is recreation 
for you, the function of the public library 
is not to supply it.” We implicitly say this 
to many at the present time in actual prac- 
tice—they accept it, just as they accept the 
fact that jazz music is not to be found on a 
Philadelphia Symphony program. 

Who after all is responsible for the pres- 
ent popular conception of the public li- 
brary? That is perhaps a question impos- 
sible to answer, but I offer the opinion that 
librarians themselves are fully as responsi- 
ble as any popularly-held conception of tax- 
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payers’ rights; in other words, librarians 
are the interpreters of what a public library 
is, more than the people themselves. If a 
new conception of the public library is as 
necessary as I believe it to be, can we our- 
selves not be responsible for inculcating 
this new conception?—that the library is 
essentially an educational institution and to 
be this it must direct its funds and re- 
sources toward that end. Libraries, if they 
are to contribute to progress, must take 
more active measures to provide a popular 
distribution of culture and information than 
they have done heretofore. Mr. Duffus in 
his “Books, Their Place in a Democracy” 
means this when he says: “The library is 
no longer a cloister, but a battleground be- 
tween civilizing and decivilizing influences.” 
My contention is that it should be much 
more of a battleground than it is. Mr. 
Learned has the same idea in mind through- 
out his entire study, “The American Public 
Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge.” 
Note this from his book. He is speaking of 
a community intelligence service such as he 
maintains the public library could be: “Its 
efforts at adaptation may not cease until 
knowledge functions correctly in the mind 
of the recipient.” He speaks again and 
again of the need for an aggressive attitude 
on the part of the library, not a mere sup- 
plying of what people want and need but 
a feeling of responsibility for guidance and 
direction. 

Libraries, it may be, have been too afraid 
of loss of circulation and the possible con- 
tingent loss of financial support to adopt 
such a deliberately aggressive policy. I 
venture to say that we would gain by this 
change as many friends as we would lose, 
that we receive at the present time more 
criticism due to our failure to supply in 
more adequate quantities important mate- 
rials when they are needed than we would 
incur should we adopt a more rigid policy 
of book selection such as I have suggested. 
If we believe that such a policy would meet 
with general disapproval, that the public 
will not respond 'to a deliberate attempt on 
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the part of the library to become an active 
educational force, then I wonder if, so far 
as our individual vision is concerned, we 
might not as well be selling “True Stories” 
at some newsstand. 

I offer these reflections in an humble 
spirit, not with any feeling that what I 
have ventured to call an evaluation of our 
aims is in any way conclusive. These ideas 
have not been born of a desire to censor, 
dictate or uplift. Far be it from me to 
attempt to regulate what any adult should 
read. I am merely concerned with defining 
the field in which the public library should 
operate. The results of such a plan as I 
have outlined could undoubtedly be called 
censorship, dictation, uplift, what you will. 
And after all, WHY NOT? Those words 
happen to be in bad repute at the present 
time. I do not believe it would harm the 
library’s reputation to be known as an up- 
lift institution, along with the art museum, 
the symphony orchestra, and those few 
other agencies which have as yet refused 
to prostitute themselves to the level of pop- 
ular taste. I shall probably be accused of 
wishing to make the library a high-brow 
institution. If I admit the charge I wish to 
offer my own definition of “high-brow.” To 
my mind high-browism has nothing to do 
with previous education, social status or 
economic condition. It is entirely a matter 
of cultural achievement, or the will to 
achieve—an inspiration of the spirit, if you 
will, which will not be content with stag- 
nation or mediocrity. Culture is not a thing 
confined to class, locality or educational 
level; it has no relationship to intellectual 
snobbishness. As a final definition let me 
give this from A. N. Whitehead: “Culture 
is activity of thought and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” It is this 
which I would have our libraries cultivate. 

Let me summarize by stating once more 
the steps in my argument: 

1. The public library can now be called 
neither an educational nor a recreational 
instution, because it is dissipating its efforts 
over too broad a field. 
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2. Print has increased so enormously 
that libraries will be forced more and more 
to specialize; it will be necessary therefore 
to reformulate our policy and to determine 
what is most worth emphasizing. 

3. Recreational reading in the form of 
so-called popular fiction is at hand in 
abundance through sources other than li- 
braries; it is cheap and within the reach 
of most readers. 

4. Democracy, and even civilization it- 
self, demands an aggressive effort on the 
part of educators, librarians included, to 
make knowledge accessible and assimilable 
and to make it function in the minds and 
actions of the people. 

5. Public libraries from the very force of 
the situation must limit much more than 
ever before their buying of ephemeral litera- 
ture and concentrate their funds on material 
of distinctly cultural and educational value. 
This does not necessarily mean “high-brow” 
materials. Wary critics to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I believe that Robinson is 
right in his proposition that knowledge can 
be humanized and that it can be simplified 
and so presented as to function in the brain 
of any average “I.Q.” 

6. Finally, I believe that librarians 
themselves are responsible for the popular 
conception of the public library and that we 
can, if wise enough, change that conception 
and make the library what we want it to 
be. Therefore, we are back at the starting 
point—the necessity for formulating a 
clear-cut philosophy of librarianship, of de- 
ciding what we are driving at. 


IS IT FOLLY TO BE WISE? 


By Emily Van Dorn Miller, American 
Library Association 


Professor Robert E. Rogers says in a 
recent Library Journal that he had rather 
trust affairs in the hands of an intelligent 
illiterate than in those of an ordinary indi- 
vidual who has picked up a lot of half- 
baked ideas and considers himself educated. 
When I hear a remark like that I am re- 














minded of an old Southerner I knew as a 
child, who, when asked to choose between 
two hypothetical evils, said “That’s like 
asking me if I’d rather swallow a knife or 
a fork.” Of course we do not want author- 
ity in the hands of ignorance and com- 
placency, but neither do we wish to entrust 
it to the illiterate. Nor do we have to 
make this hard choice. There is plenty of 
intelligence among the masses, and educa- 
tion will whip it to the top like cream, lift 
it out of the mass. And by education I do 
not, of course, mean just what one learns in 
school: we all realize that that is only the 
beginning. I mean that education that is pos- 
sible to an intelligent human being who has 
learned in school to use his mind and who 
has the will to learn, to go on expanding, 
to find out things, to understand causes. 

The untrained mind is unable to grasp 
underlying laws and principles. It can only 
see results, can only accept solutions worked 
out by others, is likely to take a narrowly 
personal ew of what is world-wide, all- 
embracing. 

A diffusion of knowledge of economic law 
might well have saved us from the abyss 
in which we now find ourselves. No one 
can cope with situations such as this and 
make constructive plans that will prevent 
their recurrence without some knowledge of 
history, of economics, of international prob- 
lems. As long as we continue in ignorance 
and fatuousness, so long shall we continue 
to blunder. 

It is against ignorance and superstition 
that librarians must wage an active war. 
It is a mistake to think we all live in 
the 20th century. You do not have to 
travel round the world to find that out. 
You do not even have to travel over the 
United States. You need go no farther 
than .Zion City, Illinois, to find primitive 
islands in the stream of modern culture. 
These we can safely leave unmolested. But 
when we find crude beliefs, silly supersti- 
tions, in those who presumably are edu- 
cated, people who, as Wiggam says, “look 
all right and appear to have nothing the 
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matter with them,” it is time to start a cru- 
sade against such soul deadening and reason 
defying unenlightenment. 

One alert librarian, conscious of his civic 
duties, can be an oasis in a backward com- 
munity. He may not inspire many but each 
one, feeling the impetus of his mind, may 
in time become a nucleus from which spread 
lines of light and leading. One open- 
minded mother, raising a family, may, and 
often has, had a more enlightening effect on 
the next generation than could a score of 
Billy Sundays or Aimee McPhersons. Gent- 
ly to influence people to choose better books, 
to show them that such reading is not a dull 
task but alive with interest, that mental 
exercise is as enjoyable as physical—this 
should be the aim of every librarian with a 
vocation. 

When I was a librarian in veterans’ hos- 
pitals soon after the close of the War, how 
often would I sit by a bedside, read aloud 
to a more or less indifferent convalescent 
some book for which he had not asked, amid 
the careless noise and studied inattention 
of other patients. Gradually the noise 
would die away, slowly pajama-clad legs 
would draw closer. I would leave the books 
for the boys to finish and move on to 
another ward to repeat the process. These 
transparent tactics always increased the 
call for books. When one day I read aloud 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade,” a pa- 
tient said, just a bit scornfully, “You read 
that as if it was true.” Here was a man 
who had never heard of the Crimean War 
and to whom a new chapter of history was 
opened by a poem you knew when you were 
twelve. 

How well I remember the patient who 
laid down Franck’s “Vagabond Journey” 
with a sigh and the words: “I didn’t know 
there was a book as good as that in the 
whole world.” 

From the plantation negro who consults 
a witch doctor or a dream book, to the pros- 
perous city dweller who submits his prob- 
lems to a numerologist or “professor” of 
palmistry, the desire is the same: to escape 
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facts and their inexorable consequences, to 
change, to influence them by magic, instead 
of facing them and reckoning with them as 
the only means and hope of safety and sal- 
vation. When we know what is true we 
know where we stand and can begin using 
our knowledge with hope. As long as we 
deceive ourselves with magical formulas we 
are wandering in a void. Dean Allier, a 
great French missionary, says, “A belief 
in magic seems to be an essential element 
in every retarded mentality. ... Let us 
fight this creeping paralysis with the only 
means in our power—the diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge.” I feel as if he were 
addressing those words to librarians. If 
our communities are enlightened, let us take 
much of the credit; if they are mentally 
retarded, let us accept much of the blame. 

Two men have recently been sentenced to 
the penitentiary in Pennsylvania for killing 
a witch. Nor is that the only community 
that harbors such mental darkness. In all 
remote rural districts you will find infant 
mortality raised through the superstitious 
practices of midwives and mothers; tubs of 
water put under the mother’s bed, tea made 
of chimney soot administered to the unfor- 
tunate baby, an almost universal belief in 
the dangerous properties of night air and 
cold water. 

To you, perhaps, these things seem in- 
credible. But do you know that the people 
of the United States pay 125 million dollars 
a year to fortune tellers? These people 
not only rob their victims but are the cause 
of more divorces and unhappy homes than 
bad cooking, bad tempers, co-respondents 
and mothers-in-law combined. 

As that Mr. Wiggam, whom I am so fond 
of quoting, says: “In the 19th century hum- 
buggery was in the hands of amateurs; now 
it is the most lucrative of the learned pro- 
fessions.” 

An enormously popular radio speaker begs 
all hearers to have their horoscopes cast 
that they may avoid dangers and pitfalls, 
assuring us that hers is a science founded 
on a law of nature. It is at least founded 
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on a knowledge of human nature, for this 
faker has reaped a gigantic fortune, and a 
battery of secretaries is required to answer 
her enormous correspondence. Would not 
an elementary knowledge of astronomy 
check this folly? 

Another voice on the air promises to re- 
veal depths of character through the study 
of handwriting. 

Would you be willing to have your char- 
acter judged by your handwriting? Would 
you believe such an analysis if some matter 
of moment to yourself depended on the 
character of a stranger and you had this 
one means of judging it? 

The faith in patent medicines, when one 
formula is advised to cure the most con- 
trasting ills, would be shaken by acquaint- 
ance with an ordinary, popular work on 
physiology. And intelligent listening to the 
psychology lectures now being broadcast on 
the N. B. C. chain, followed by a reading 
of the books recommended, would save some 
poor deluded creatures the dollars they 
spend on so-called applied psychology. 

For remember that it is not knowledge of 
calculus or advanced physics that is needed, 
but elementary science, and ability to draw 
deductions from given facts. 

A real, even though a superficial knowl- 
edge of physiology would save women from 
believing they can secure perfect teeth, 
faultless complexions, brilliant eyes and lus- 
trous hair by buying toilet preparations to 
the tune of a hundred millions a year. 

Of course a thorough knowledge of any 
subject is preferable to a smattering, but 
do not reject a part because you cannot 
have the whole. A simple but sound work 
on hygiene would do more, if intelligently 
read, to teach the proper care of one’s own 
health than many learned medical men 
called in in emergencies. 

Active opposition to accepted scientific 
theories and hypotheses in the last decade 
has led to much concern on the part of 
thoughtful people. It became increasingly 
evident that books were needed which would 
state in clear language and in readable style 











scientific facts which hitherto scientists had 
been content to present only for other scien- 
tists, or for advanced students, and which 
textbooks had made so forbidding that no 
one dreamed of reading them except under 
compulsion. Of course there had been ex- 
ceptions to this rule but there is now an 
active effort to stimulate the writing of 
such books, and the number of them shows 
a gratifying increase. The movement came 
to focus, as you very well know, when 
James Harvey Robinson was called on to 
address the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1922. His ad- 
dress was later amplified into that delight- 
ful and significant little book, “The Human- 
izing of Knowledge.” Since that time a new 
impetus has been given to the continuing 
education of adults, in which libraries are 
playing a vital part. 

Not science only, but all human knowl- 
edge needs to be humanized “so as to make 
it slip into our train of thought and prog- 
ress there, of its own power,” to use Profes- 
sor Robinson’s phrase. To my mind, Wells’ 
“Outline of History” still stands out as the 
supreme achievement in concentrated, hu- 
manized history. The objections to this 
book have come mostly from professional 
historians who have devoted their lives to 
some phase of the mighty subject which 
Wells took in a stride, never from the busy 
man, the general reader, the eager youth 
who delights in the sweep of this pageant. 
Of course the book is packed with Wells’ 
own peculiar philosophy. So much the bet- 
ter. No cold, colorless marshalling of facts 
and dates could hold the attention and plant 
itself in the memory. And Wells is always 
generous in presenting the views of dis- 
tinguished men which differ from his own. 

Would that we had more such books. 
But perhaps I should say would that we had 
thousands more readers of the books we 
have. In the wake of Wells followed a 
number of outlines or general surveys. Peo- 
ple liked the idea so well that they wanted 
panoramic views in other fields of knowl- 
edge and, too, other publishers wanted to 
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match the great success of the “Outline of 
History.” Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” 
is absorbing reading and must have sent 
many an inquirer after deeper acquaintance 
with Voltaire or Spinoza. Histories of lit- 
erature are less successful, not that the 
subject is bigger or more difficult, but be- 
cause each great classic must be tasted of 
itself. We can have systems of philosophy 
packed into a few paragraphs, but not 
Homer, not Cervantes, not Paradise Lost. 
The plot of Anna Karenina or Romola can 
be told in a dozen sentences, giving about 
as much idea of the original as Cleopatra’s 
skeleton would give of her world-shaking 
charm. 

Lewis Browne is an excellent humanizer 
of Biblical and religious history. It is hard 
to see how anyone could fail to enjoy and 
remember “Since Calvary” unless its un- 
orthodox treatment shocked his sensibilities. 
In Browne’s hands the Council of Nicaea 
becomes as modern as television; in this 
day of national conferences what a joy to 
read of that 4th century convocation that 
“as the government was paying all expenses 
the bishops were delighted to make the ex- 
cursion.” 

De Kruif has been one of the most pop- 
ular humanizers with his “Microbe Hunt- 
ers” and “Hunger Fighters,” and Dorsey 
with his “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,” which has lately been followed by 
“Man’s Own Show.” This is a panoramic 
survey of man’s development. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, distinguished ento- 
mologist, tells usin “The Insect Menace” 
that there is a possibility of insects becom- 
ing the controlling form of animal life on 
earth unless we take some drastic steps. 
Jaffe’s “Crucibles” has given a new inter- 
est to chemistry, and Earl Morris’s “Temple 
of the Warriors” takes archeology right out 
of the academic class and us out of our 
surroundings and transplants us to an old 
Maya city in Yucatan. 

Stuart Chase’s “Mexico” is a novel and 
thought-provoking study in which the spa- 
cious. leisure and fostered handicrafts of 
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our neighbor to the South present an en- 
viable contrast to life in our machine ridden, 
harried United States. 

A. B. Hulbert in “The Forty-Niners” pre- 
sents a composite journey from St. Louis to 
California, cleverly made up from the au- 
thentic records of many journeys of that 
exciting year. 

In H. E. Bolton’s “Outpost of Empire” 
an attempt has been made to introduce de 
Anza, a little known individual, sent by 
Spain in 1774 to open an overland trail to 
California. He led the first company of 
colonists and founded San Francisco. The 
book is as fascinating as any story about 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

William Beebe is the prince of human- 
izers and thousands gladly follow him to 
the rim of new-born volcanoes, or don a 
diver’s suit to explore with him the ocean’s 
floor. 

Perhaps the best among the new histories 
is James Truslow Adams’ “Epic of Amer- 
ica.” This is a one-volume work, unortho- 
dox, startling. Professor Dodd says it is 
“the story of the greatest betrayal in all 
history, the abandonment by a rich and 
powerful people of the generous aspirations 
of their hard-pressed and high-minded an- 
cestors.” Adams has made no effort to 
write down or simplify his subject, but no 
reader interested in history will have diffi- 
culty in following him. 

No one mind is capable of a thorough 
knowledge of history, philosophy, science. 
There are few Leonardos, Macaulays, Her- 
bert Spencers. But some knowledge of all 
is absolutely necessary. Twilight is better 
than total darkness. I know that many 
competent critics think a little learning is 
a dangerous thing, that it encourages the 
shallow superficiality Professor Rogers 


fears, fosters in some impatience of sound 
study, conceit and self-complacency. I am 
not awed by these criticisms. I believe that 
books like “Microbe Hunters” may open up 
to earnest minds a vista that would other- 
wise have remained forever closed. As for 
the shallow and conceited, is there not a 
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chance that such books may give them a 
glimpse into their abysmal ignorance? 

Just now, when the needs of the body 
are putting in so imperative a claim, we are 
apt to feel that the things of the mind can 
wait, be silent, until material wants are 
satisfied. Appeals for better education, for 
well-stocked, well-manned libraries may 
seem to some out of place during a depres- 
sion. Not at all, never was the need for 
enlightenment so great. What has brought 
us to this pass but ignorance, thinking it 
safe to ignore those basic laws of economics 
that underlie all organized life? What but 
ignorance of political economy, what but a 
demented nationalism fed by falsified his- 
tory, and inflamed by gross self-flattery, 
has made us think we could ignore the 
needs of the rest of the world and remain 
healthy ourselves? Why can we not learn 
that the links binding us together extend 
beyond our national boundaries We are 
starving in the midst of plenty, cold and 
naked while warehouses burst with goods, 
and mines are closed because there is no 
demand for coal. Are we not like a bull 
tied to a stake in a rich pasture, who has 
walked round his stake in one direction 
until he is fast tied and finally perishes 
in sight of abundance? 

In times of depression much good is 
called out in the increased sympathy and 
generosity of those who are less affected. 
But if this charity means a falling off in 
their support of the cause of education and 
culture it is a dubious good. 

In one of those early attempts to miti- 
gate the miseries of the poor in England, 
a moral writer, Miss Hannah More, depicts 
Mrs. Worthy asking Mr. Flint for a con- 
tribution toward paying the small debt of 
an honest carpenter so he could get out 
of debtor’s prison and support his starving 
family. Mr. Flint replies, “Do not annoy 
me with such trifles. I am too busy trying 
to get the law of imprisonment for debt 
repealed to give attention to individuals.” 
(At the time repeal of this law was a 
Utopian ideal.) Mr. Flint is the villain of 











the little fable, yet was he not right? And 
when his efforts were successful did not the 
result justify his attitude? 


Never was this nation more in need of 
clear, rational thinking; never was the re- 
sponsibility of librarians to their commu- 
nities greater. And if our libraries are in 
danger of drastic cuts, cuts that may make 
impossible keeping open our reading rooms 
evenings and Sundays (for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the diffusion of warmth), 
cuts that may prevent our buying the fine 
and significant books that people need more 
than ever to read, it is for librarians to 
stand forth as never before and convince 
boards and governing bodies that no agent 
more important is working for the common 
good in our communities today. 


What a horrible situation, that this de- 
pression does not restrain the powers of 
evil while it curbs the powers of good! In 
Chicago the bootleggers continue to thrive 
while theschool teachers go unpaid. Fakers 
of every kind wax rich while no new books 
have been bought by the Chicago Public 
Library for many months. 

I have enumerated a few of the great 
stupidities that eat into the intelligence and 
divert the energies of masses of our po- 
ple—stupidities from which even such shal- 
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low learning as is furnished by elementary 
manuals would help to free them. Two 
hundred years ago men believed that uni- 
versal primary education would emancipate 
the human mind. They were mistaken; lit- 
eracy is not enough. Probably Simple 
Simon could read. Some of the basic laws 
that underlie the natural and social world 
must be imparted, though what we need is 
not so much knowledge of science as the 
scientific mind; that is, the mind which 
accepts nothing without proof, knows that 
the law of cause and effect is never broken, 
and that the everlasting arms beneath us 
are the economic laws that govern us. 

Let us not be discouraged. I think it 
was not until 1803 that the last great uni- 
versity of the world reluctantly admitted 
the Newtonian system. Slowly a sane view 
of man and nature makes its way. The 
half gods must go before the real gods can 
enter. People who trust to charms and 
incantations and changing names to protect 
their children will sneer at hygiene and 
sanitation. But catch those children young, 
if you can, and teach them to keep their 
minds open of access to truth. 

Success will never be complete, of course, 
but every generation should pay its debt 
to the past by handing on to the future 
some measure of progress. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
40TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


and 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
23D ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


First General Session 
Wednesday, October 28, 1931, 2:30 P. M. 


The fortieth annual conference of the In- 
diana Library Association and the twenty- 
third annual conference of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association met in joint ses- 
sion in Indianapolis, October 28-30, 1931. 


At the opening session of the conference, 
held in the Travertine Room of the Hotel 
Lincoln, Luther L. Dickerson, as President 
of the Indiana Library Association as well 
as host of the occasion in the person of 
Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
gave a few words of welcome to the two 
associations. He said that at this time 
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more than at any time since the war, it is 
necessary to take a long view and consider 
the objectives of the library profession. At 
this meeting we are going to consider the 
larger aspects of library work. 

A telegram was read from Charles E. 
Rush, Associate Librarian of Yale Univer- 
sity, who sent greetings and good wishes to 
his many Indiana friends. Mr. Dickerson 
then introduced Prof. J. Raymond Schutz, 
head of the Department of Social Science 
of Manchester College, whose topic was the 
“Responsibility of the Public Library in a 
Period of Change.” 


J. RAYMOND SCHUTZ 


Professor Schutz opened his talk by say- 
ing that in this changing period through 
which we are passing librarians have a 
great responsibility and it behooves them 
to take a long view, to consider the ultimate 
object of this change. The librarian has had 
a large part in this change, and her duty 
in the future will be to direct the reading 
habits of her public into channels of use- 
fulness. Professor Schutz emphasized that 
today the public library is to the adult 
what the public school is to the boys and 
girls. He mentioned three important factors 
which are to be considered in the selection 
of reading materials: First—Since the close 
of the war we have become victims of 
propaganda (a good word gone bad), and 
someone is needed to act as referee, to de- 
termine what is true and what is propa- 
ganda. Librarians in order to stem the 
tide of propaganda need to be tremendously 
interested and informed so as to make 
proper selections of unprejudiced reading 
matter. The second factor brought out by 
the speaker is that our civilization is be- 
coming more and more a material civiliza- 
tion, and the librarian will need to combat 
the many forces of materialism. Prof. 
Schutz referred to the chapter on “The Art 
of Living” in James Truslow Adams’ recent 
book “Our Business Civilization’ and 
brought out the fact that we can help keep 
a balance, and help change the trend back 
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to a higher regard for the cultural things 
in life by buying books which will counter- 
act this modernism. The third and last fac- 
tor to be considered in the selection of 
books, as outlined by Professor Schutz, is 
in regard to the new freedom which was 
inaugurated with the war. Because of mov- 
ing pictures and certain types of literature 
children are becoming sex precocious—Pro- 
fessor Schutz quoted Edward A. Ross of 
the University of Wisconsin as saying, “The 
alarm from this thing alone may be our 
very undoing.” Professor Schutz declared 
that there are at the present time nine mil- 
lion people out of work and by the first of 
the year there will be eleven million. The 
leisure time of those unemployed must be 
occupied constructively; otherwise they will 
talk violence. Professor Schutz explained 


_ that the five-day week and six-hour day are 


inevitable, a readjustment will be necessary 
because there will be more leisure time 
which should be directed toward useful 
channels. If trustees and librarians are 
willing to assume their responsibility in the 
future they must have a common under- 
standing and be willing to do their part 
by providing suitable reading material for 
this leisure time. 


AMY WINSLOW 
(See page 209) 


Second General Session 
Banquet, Travertine Room, Lincoln Hotel 
Wednesday, October 28, 1931, 7:00 P. M. 


L. L. Dickerson presided at the banquet, 
which was held in the gaily decorated Trav- 
ertine room of the Hotel Lincoln. An organ 
recital by Miss Anna Poucher, of the State 
Library, opened the program. The address 
of welcome was given by Mr. Dickerson, 
president of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion. The Crinoline Quartet, dressed in at- 
tractive old-fashioned costumes, sang a 
group of three numbers and were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Dickerson introduced 
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two negro children from school number 40 
in Indianapolis, “who,” he said, “could show 
us something about how to tell stories.” 
Vincent Stewart told about “How the Rab- 
bit Outwitted the Whale and the Elephant,” 
and Ruth Pope told about “Epaminondas.” 
The pleasure that the audience felt in the 
very excellent performance of the story- 
tellers was expressed by Meredith Nichol- 
son, who was next introduced and who, in 
his opening remarks, claimed that the abil- 
ity of such children as these was an evidence 
that the colored race has advanced much 
since the days of Lincoln, and that civiliza- 
tion is not a failure. In a very charming 
manner, Mr. Nicholson paid tribute to the 
Public Library for the benefit it has been 
to him, and for the value it has given him. 
He touched on the depression only to say 
that we should forget it and should instead 
get a little mirth into our souls. His talk 
consisted for the most part of very per- 
sonal and interesting reminiscences of 
James Whxicomb Riley, who, he said, gave 
a vivid and true picture of Indiana after 
the Civil War, just as Eggleston, in a 
rougher manner, gave for an earlier period. 
Mr. Nicholson also expressed his interest 
in seeing the old poetry maintained in its 
proper place, and suggested that the best 
way to write good prose is by reading 
poetry. He recommended the old poets as 
having much of value to say for these 
“troublous times,” and mentioned especially 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on “Numbers” as 
being applicable to conditions of today as 
well as to those of his own time. Mr. 
Nicholson predicted a return to romanticism, 
to a movement away from “too much pains- 
taking elaborate examinations of life as it 
is* and suggested that we “think more of 
things that ought to be.” 


Third General Session 
Thursday, October 29, 1931, 9:50 A. M. 
The Third General Session opened with 


Miss Mabel L. Deeds, Vice-President of I. 
L. A., presiding. 311 were in attendance. 
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HUGH MC K. LANDON 


Mr. Landon spoke rather fully of the 
plans of the Indiana Commission for cele- 
brating the Washington Bicentennial during 
1932 and of the importance of the project 
and its nation-wide appeal, and gave a brief 
history of the movement. In 1924, the 
United States Congress adopted a Joint 
Resolution to observe this Bicentennial and 
the Resolution was promptly approved by 
President Coolidge. Congress appropriated 
$800,000 for the purpose of publishing in- 
formative material and the public is entitled 
to have this material. Libraries should re- 
quest this directly, or through their Con- 
gressmen. Indiana was late in authorizing 
the activities of the State Commission, the 
project not being approved here until the 
summer of 1931, but organization work is 
well under way now; twenty county commis- 
sions are working and twenty others are in 
process of being organized. The National 
Commission decided not to have this cele- 
bration concentrated at shrines such as Mt. 
Vernon, Yorktown, etc., but have it carried 
to the nation at large, to every city, town, 
village and hamlet. The Indiana Commis- 
sion has selected five of the dates suggested 
by the national body, February 22, April 
80 (date of Washington’s first inauguration, 
to be given especial attention for school 
celebrations); July 4 (celebration particu- 
larly by patriotic societies); September 17 
(Constitution Day, when the Indiana Bar 
Association has been asked to make special 
plans); and Thanksgiving Day (when a very 
significant celebration is hoped for, with the 
churches taking the responsibility), when 
especial thanks will be given for Washing- 
ton’s contribution to our national progress, 
and his very great service during the first 
troubled years of the Republic as its Presi- 
dent. Mr. Landon asked for the coopera- 
tion of all Indiana librarians and library 
trustees in the work of the Commission, 
mentioning specifically special service to 
schools and colleges, serving as members 
of county commissions for local activities, 
and making sure that the printed material 
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issued by the National Commission is made 
available to the public. 


HAZEL B. WARREN 


Miss Hazel Warren was called upon for 
some remarks about specific publications 
on the Washington Bicentennial available 
through the National Commission, and de- 
scribed a number of these. Incidentally, she 
told of the man who came to the Washing- 
ton office with the query, “Who is this man, 
anyway?” and when his informant began to 
tell him of the Hon. Sol Bloom, director of 
the work, the man said, “Oh, I know all 
about Sol Bloom; but who is this George 
Washington?” Miss Warren said at least 
one copy of every publication should be 
secured by all libraries, and more of those 
that proved to be especially helpful. Miss 
Venn, of the State Library is compiling a 
bibliography of Washington material that 
can be loaned to librarians of the State, or 
used in Indianapolis, and copies will be sent 
when requested. 


LOUIS J. BAILEY 


Mr. Bailey then gave a very interesting 
talk about plans for the new State Library 
building, which will mean so much to all 
the libraries of Indiana. Last year the 
building committee was appointed; this year 
the site was selected, 195-foot frontage fac- 
ing the park north of the State House. 
The competition for plans was conducted 
under the rules of the American Institute 
of Architects, and was participated in by 
34 architects, 38 sets of plans being sub- 
mitted, all but one by Indiana firms. Milton 
J. Ferguson, formerly State Librarian of 
California, now Librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, New York, represented the 
library profession on the jury, which met 
for two days. The plans were submitted 
anonymously, and the first prize was won 
by Pierre and Wright, of Indianapolis. It 
was notable that even the competing archi- 
tects agreed that the best plans had been 
selected—a highly significant fact, as when 
sometimes librarians agree! Work is going 
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ahead with detailed plans and specifications, 
and it is hoped actual construction will be 
started in March, 1982, and that when the 
Indiana Library Association and the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association meet in Indi- 
anapolis again in 1938, members can be 
received in the beautiful foyer of the new 
State Library building. 


JEAN CAROLYN ROOS 


The oustanding paper of the morning was 
given by Miss Jean Carolyn Roos, Head of 
the Stevenson Room, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Her subject was “The in-between 
Age” and she brought out the widely vary- 
ing reading interests of the adolescent, 
ranging from the Tarzan books and Edith 
M. Dell to the heavy reading of the scien- 
tific student; and emphasized the impor- 
tance of providing the best material for 
these young people and of having it easily 
accessible. 

After this paper the meeting was ad- 
journed, to be followed immediately by the 
first business session of the Indiana Library 
Association. 


First Business Session 





Reports of Committees 


For the Education Committee Miss Fitton, 
Chairman, made no formal report, but rec- 
ommended that the same committee be ap- 
pointed for another year. This was carried 
upon motion. The Legislative Committee 
reported upon the legislation passed by the 
1929 legislature which affected libraries. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mr. President and fellow members: At 
the meeting of the Executive Board held 
March 9, 1931, in Indianapolis, it was de- 
cided that the Membership Committee of 
last year serve for the year 1931. 

The following eight members represented 
the Association at district meetings and 
encouraged membership: 
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Miss Marie Torr, Bicknell. 

Miss Hazel Lett, Washington. 

Miss Mary Cochrane, Delphi. 

Miss Esther Hamilton, Liberty. 

Miss Hazel F. Long, Whiting. 

Miss Priscilla J. MacArthur, Huntington. 
Mrs. Emma B. Phillips, Tell City. 

Miss Gladys Walker, Columbus. 


The following city representatives again 
took care of old and new membership while 
Miss Ringo was to enroll old members. 

Miss Mabel Tinkham, Gary. 

Miss Ruth A. Bean, Evansville. 

Miss Mary J. Cain, Indianapolis. 

Miss Grace E. Davis, Terre Haute. 

Miss Sara L. Sturgis, Fort Wayne. 

Miss H. Lucile Gerber, South Bend. 

There were 350 letters sent out by the 
chairman and 201 by Miss Ringo. 

The results to date are: 


TOURS MIOTRUCTRIID. 6 oeicccicccaseeseesase 421 

The results of the six city representatives: 
RIMMAIOTIIIG 6 a8 Sark rape casews neieemaanes 49 
WE ke ick cs vacweed vice wewneserwehes 10 
(ea a Se ee ER mark eae MA 33 
EEN WENO 55d. 4554 GS Caled doce ab ae bees 29 
ENTE ooo tc acengs waoimaes cutee k ene 15 
DOOM WEN 555 5 oY os Sess bance Ba as 24 


Again I wish to thank each member of 
the committee and all members of the Indi- 
ana Library Association for their splendid 
cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Inez M. Paul, 
Chairman. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Shortly after the close of the Dayton 
meeting, in 1930, the reorganization of the 
Publicity Committee was effected along lines 
indicated by the general discussion. Each 
member of the original committee of three 
represented a portion of the State, the 
Chairman representing the northern section, 
Miss Helen M. Clark, the central portion 
and Miss Lola E. Nolte, the southern sec- 
tion. Each of these sections, in turn, was 
divided into a group of counties and eight- 
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een District Chairmen accepted appoint- 
ments for the collection of library histories 
in nearby counties. 

Early in the year a sheet of directions 
was drawn up, printed and mailed to libra- 
ries throughout the state for use in the 
preparation of library histories, the collec- 
tion of which for the shelves of the State 
Library was the objective of the committee’s 
work. This mailing of direction sheets was 
done to make the material readily available 
for binding, not to secure absolute uni- 
formity regarding subject matter but to 
obtain essential data. There has been a 
gratifying response to the suggestions made 
on the sheet of directions and as a result 
the committee has received an extensive 
group of library histories, compiled with 
care, supplied with important local data and 
in a form easily adapted to binding. 

The committee has, at this date, received 
a total of 172 separate histories. A num- 
ber of places have not yet completed the 
sketches, but it is expected that a number 
of histories can later be added to the above 
total. 

The committee calls attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The response seems gratifyingly large 
in comparison with the entire number of 
libraries in the state. 

2. Much illustrative material accompa- 
nies the sketches and helps a reader to 
visualize the conditions under which the 
work of individual libraries is carried on. 

8. The response has been prompt and 
the returns which the committee can report 
at this date have been made within a single 
year. 

The committee hopes that a sufficient 
amount of material has been collected and 
varied enough in scope of library repre- 
sented to form the basis for the compila- 
tion of an interesting and significant mono- 
graph on the library history of Indiana, if 
such a publication is later deemed advisable 
and someone can be found with sufficient 
time to analyze the material available and 
weld it into a history of the library activi- 
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ties of the state. If this could be done 
by the Indiana Library Association prior 
to the World’s Fair of 1933 the publication 
should make a significant contribution to 
such library representation as is certain to 
form one of the features of the Centen- 
nial. In any event, the committee takes 
pleasure in handing over to the State Li- 
brary, for preservation on its shelves, the 
library histories already assembled. 

The committee wishes to express its cor- 
dial appreciation to each of the District 
Chairmen and to the individual writers of 
library histories. The committee is well 
aware that the compilation of these his- 
torical sketches has meant one additional 
task to be added to an already crowded 
schedule, in many cases, but the requests 
have been met with a cordiality and readi- 
ness which reflects a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion throughout the State. 

Frank H. Whitmore, Chairman 
Helen Clark, 
Lola E. Nolte. 


The Chairman then asked Miss Ashby, 
Chairman of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion Certification Board, to take the chair, 
stating that he hoped there would be a 
very full and careful discussion of the im- 
portant report the Board had to make. 
Mimeographed copies of this report were 
distributed to everyone present at the meet- 
ing. 


CERTIFICATION POLICY 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the New Haven meeting. 

“Resolved, That each state be urged to 
promote legislation authorizing the proper 
agencies to set standards for the certifica- 
tion of librarians, with the provision that 
such certification shall not affect librarians 
in service.” 

The following statements of policy were 
discussed at length and agreed upon by the 
Certification Board of the Indiana Library 
Association. 


Summer school and one year experience will 
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be considered the equivalent to six 
months recognized training school. 

The standard of college credits recognized 
by the state university will be used by 
the Board. 

A “responsible position” should be defined 
as experience involving the direction of 
the work of others or acting as head of 
an important library department, or field 
of work, or special training for a limited 
field of work, not directly requiring tech- 
nical library training. 

Experience credit implies successful expe- 
rience. 

Experience gained concurrently with educa- 
tion or training will have to be reported 
definitely as to hours and type of work, 
to be rated for credit. 

The basis for recognition of library school 
standing will be the accreditment granted 
by the Board of Librarianship of the 
American Library Association. 

The four summer courses of the Chatauqua 
School for Librarians will be recognized 
as equivalent to a six months training 
school course until such school is accred- 
ited by the American Library Association. 

The term “training school” means regular 
lectures, classes and class work, and prac- 
tice, given under direction or supervision 
of librarians with standing similar to 
those conducting a library school. 

Librarians in college and university libra- 
ries shall receive certificates warranted 
by their education, library training and 
experience. 2 

Everyone holding a library position in the 
State of Indiana before January 1, 1932, 
and filing an application, shall be given 
a certificate for the grade in which he 
is found eligible. After January 1, 1932, 
a fee of 25 cents will be charged for each 
certificate. 

The term library area is used to denote the 
entire territory supporting a library. 
The scheme of certification adopted by the 

Association was thoroughly discussed and 

minor changes agreed upon. As changed, 

the grades were established as follows. 
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FIRST GRADE 


Fifteen years of successful experience in a 
responsible position in library areas of 
20,000 population or larger, 

or 

College graduation, 2 years library school, 
8 years experience, 

or 

College graduation, 1 year library school, 
5 years experience in a responsible posi- 
tion. 


SECOND GRADE 


College graduation, 1 year of library school, 
3 years experience, 
or 
Third grade and 5 years experience in a 
responsible position in a library area of 
10,000 population or more. 


THIRD GRADE 


College graduation, 1 year library school, 
or 
College graduation, at least 6 weeks library 
course, and 8 years experience, 
or 
Two years college, at least 6 weeks library 
course, and 6 years experience, 
or 
One year college, at least 6 weeks library 
course, and 8 years experience, 
or 
One year college, 1 year library school and 
6 years experience, 
or 
High school, 1 year library school and 10 
years experience, 
or 
Fourth grade and 10 years experience in 
responsible position in a library area of 
8,000 population or more. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Four years high school, 6 weeks library 
school, 1 year experience. 

Employees without at least summer school 
or its equivalent shall not be given a cer- 
tificate. 
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In connection with the scheme of classi- 
fication the following recommendations were 
approved. 

We approve the standards adopted by 
the A. L. A. of at least one dollar per capita 
for the adequate support of public library 
service. We suggest that fifty to sixty per 
cent of the library income be expended for 
salaries. 


FIRST GRADE 


We recommend that librarians holding a 
first grade certificate are qualified to hold 
an executive position in a library area of 
20,000 or more population, to act as assist- 
ants in higher executive positions, spe- 
cialists and heads of departments in the 
larger libraries. 


SECOND GRADE 


We recommend that librarians holding a 
second grade certificate are qualified to hold 
an executive position in a library area of 
10,000 to 20,000 population, to act as special 
and supervising assistants in larger libra- 
ries and as heads of small departments or 
senior assistants. 


THIRD GRADE 


We recommend that librarians holding a 
third grade certificate are qualified to hold 
an executive position in a library area of 
3,000 to 10,000 population, or to act as 
junior assistants in larger libraries. 


FOURTH GRADE 


We recommend that librarians holding a 
fourth grade certificate are qualified to hold 
an executive position in a library area of 
less than 3,000 population or to act as gen- 
eral assistants in larger libraries. 

Those who think they do not qualify ac- 
cording to any of these classes should send 
in their application so the Board can con- 
sider equivalents. 

(This is an amended copy, but is printed 
thus to save printing twice. The Board 
may amend it further to meet new condi- 
tions as they arise.—Editor.) 
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Miss Ashby read the report, with com- 
ments on the different provisions. She 
spoke of the Resolution adopted at the New 
Haven meeting of the American Library 
Association, urging librarians to promote 
legislation authorizing certification. Cer- 
tification as yet in Indiana will be purely 
voluntary, while the Board is attempting to 
get the scheme of certification in shape to 
present to the State Legislature for action. 
Application forms for certificates from the 
Association Board have been mimeographed 
and are to be distributed to librarians of 
the State, and it is hoped these will be 
filled out and returned for consideration 
without delay, thus aiding the Board in de- 
ciding what changes and modifications are 
needed. Miss Ashby reminded us that li- 
brarians should be looking forward to the 
future of their profession and to the effi- 
ciency of those in charge of library work, 
and that cooperation with the Certification 
Board in its efforts to have librarianship 
recognized legally as a profession is one 
way to do this. Careful examination of 
certification plans already adopted by other 
states has been made by members of the 
Indiana Board, and the scheme has been 
modified somewhat from that presented in 
1930 at the Dayton meeting. Discussion 
was called for. 

The following points were touched upon 
in the discussion: The minimum service 
area mentioned under “First Grade” is 
20,000; how about a college town, compris- 
ing a population perhaps much less nu- 
merous, but whose librarian occupies often a 
very important and responsible post, giv- 
ing services of the highest order to the col- 
lege and the community? What would be 
done in the case of a librarian having 
twenty years’ experience in a community of 
1,002 population, serving in a library with 
$100,000 endowment? It was later sug- 
gested that “20,000 population,” or any stip- 
ulated population, should not be the stand- 
ard in measuring value of work done or 
responsibility; that frequently work done 
could not be considered in those terms; that 
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often a limited public is served in ways not 
equalled by a larger institution in a larger 
area. Mr. Smith, librarian of Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, said that college libra- 
rians needed more than four years of col- 
lege work to qualify; they should rank in 
education with the Dean. Mr. Bailey said 
North Central Association standards would 
be used in such cases; it was not necessary 
for our Certification Board to make stand- 
ards for college libraries; that the student 
body and Governing Boards would be asked 
to cooperate with the I. L. A. before final 
decisions affecting college librarians could 
be incorporated in the scheme of classifica- 
tion; also that the State Education Board 
would be asked to cooperate in setting 
standards for high school and grade libra- 
rians. Miss Coats brought up the question 
of librarians with fine academic training, 
with a master’s or doctor’s degree, perhaps, 
who would not have the equivalent of li- 
brary school or summer library school train- 
ing, and asked if such people would be 
classed as clerical help. Another question 
brought up concerned students of library 
schools after graduation, who had no library 
experience and no college training, as some 
accredited library schools accepted students 
without a college degree; how would a new 
member of the library profession gain a 
year’s experience in Indiana, if that was a 
requirement to obtain a certificate? It was 
explained that the Board did not intend to 
require a certificate for the practice of 
library work in Indiana, but a year’s expe- 
rience in library work when a certificate 
was asked for; it was suggested that a 
temporary certificate might be worked out 
in such cases; the idea of certification is to 
impress library boards with the necessity 
for careful selection of assistants. It was 
brought out by Miss Ashby and Mr. Bailey 
that numerous questions would be consid- 
ered after the Board had received a large 
enough number of applications raising spe- 
cial questions to be settled; and that it 
would always have to be free to consider 
special cases on their merits; for instance, a 
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year in Europe, or work at a private acad- 
emy instead of a high school, etc., would 
be given favorable consideration in working 
out requirement equivalents. The Board 
tried to make the scheme of classification 
broad and simple, and to have it correspond 
with the grades maintained in other states 
which have already adopted certification; 
judgments will tend to be generous and no 
one’s present position will be in the least 
jeopardized by the Boards’ activities. The 
present scheme as submitted will doubtless 
have to be modified before it is placed be- 
fore the State Legislature. Mr. Dickerson 
again took the chair. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the report of the Board be ac- 
cepted. Miss McNitt offered an amendment 
to the motion that the. Board be continued 
and empowered to make any changes in the 
scheme that seem advisable, to be reported 
at the next annual meeting. Mr. Dicker- 
son said the Board was already a contin- 
uing one, under the Constitution, one mem- 
ber being .elected for three years, one for 
two and one for one year; that one mem- 
ber was to be elected at the last business 
meeting of the present Indiana Library As- 
sociation meeting for the coming year. It 
was suggested that a librarian of a uni- 
versity library and one of a special library 
be added to the Board, but the chairman 
stated the number on the Board was also 
fixed by the Constitution. A motion was 
finally passed to accept the report of the 
Board, giving the Board authority to make 
any modifications in the present scheme of 
qualifications necessary for certification that 
it found wise. 

The chairman again urged all present to 
register, saying 317 were registered to date, 
261 librarians and 56 library trustees. He 
said the group luncheon and dinner meetings 
planned for this 1931 convention were an 
experiment; that librarians and trustees 
could attend the Round Table meetings with 
out including the luncheons and dinner, if 
that seemed preferable. The meeting ad- 
journed. 

GRACE KERR, Secretary. 
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Branch Libraries Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 12:30, 
Propylaeum 


The group meeting of Branch Libraries, 
which had as chairman Miss Jane B. Aspin- 
all, Librarian of Virginia M. Tutt Branch, 
of South Bend, was very worth-while and 
interesting. There were 45 present. 


MIRIAM COSAND 


In a very clear and interesting paper 
Miss Miriam Cosand, assistant at Broad 
Ripple Branch of Indianapolis, told of their 
experience with the Detroit Charging Sys- 
tem. In order to use this new system with- 
out incurring too much expense and making 
a radical change in equipment, a committee 
worked out a self-serve charging system 
modified to suit their own needs. “The 
modification we use is much like that of the 
Chicago Library. Briefly it is this: The 
patron copies the number from his borrow- 
er’s card on the book cards and the book 
pockets. .He stops at the charge desk by 
the door as he leaves and the assistant 
verifies the numbers as she stamps the 
date on the pocket, book card and borrow- 
er’s card. It involves no change in equip- 
ment except for two conditions. First, a 
small desk for charging placed at the exit 
of the building. Second, pencils chained to 
posters which explain the process to the 
patron. We also were given extra page 
time, because our pages are stationed at 
the charge desk.” The first benefit derived 
from this system was one purely psycho- 
logical. “We felt that this cutting down of 
the mechanical routine of the librarian 
would improve her own respect for her pro- 
fessional status, as well as make her seem 
more really professional to her public. For 
a long time librarians, particularly those of 
branches and small libraries where the staff 
shares all the work, have felt that it was 
a little disheartening for them to prepare 
themselves for a profession with a college 
degree and specialized training, only to find 
themselves high grade clerks.” Another ben- 
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efit: Release from at least half of the detail 
of loaning books would give the librarian 
a chance for actual advisory work with her 
public—floor work and reference help. Some 
of the material advantages were: One, sav- 
ing of time in the charging process. In this 
new system while the assistant would still 
have three places to stamp each book bor- 
rowed, the patron would have penciled the 
numbers. Two, the verification of the num- 
bers by the assistant would amount to a 
double check, minimizing the possibilities 
of error. Having the patron’s record in his 
own handwriting could be referred to in case 
of dispute. And last, but by no means 
least, the stationing of the assistant at the 
exit would mean that she served as a guard 
to insure that no one walked out with a 
pile of unchecked books under his arm. 
Three disadvantages were mentioned: This 
new system would mean extra staff, loss of 
time spent sharpening and replacing pen- 
cils, and the attitude of the irate public. 
But these were sufficiently outweighed by 
the advantages—the pages did so much 
other routine work and shelving books that 
they couldn’t be counted as extra staff. As 
for the matter of the pencils, the school 
children were always glad to do this duty. 
As to the irate public, they at first worried 
the librarians, but the assistants kept in- 
sisting, however, tactfully but firmly that 
no one could be excused from writing his 
own numbers, and now all is well. 

All in all, the Broad Ripple Branch libra- 
rians are firmly convinced that their charg- 
ing system pays dividends. “We find that 
the release from mechanical details gives 
us what amounts to an extra hour or two a 
day in which we can give real professional 
service. We make a point of our reference 
help. We think that we have increased 
accuracy in our records and we are sure 
that our unobtrusive guard service is sav- 
ing us book losses.” 


RUTH BEAN 


In the second paper, Miss Ruth Bean, 
Superintendent of Staff, of the Public Li- 
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brary of Evansville, gave us a discussion on 
the vital subject “Adolescent and the open 
shelf.” Now that children’s reading and 
adult education have both had their day at 
round table discussions, the adolescent 
comes in for his share. The adolescent is 
at an age when everything is plastic—new 
powers are awakening and the whole future 
of life depends on how these are directed 
and husbanded. And needless to say books 
possess a great influence. While the child 
is still in the children’s department, he has 
access only to books that have been care- 
fully selected and in addition receives super- 
visory help from the children’s librarian. 
But upon entering high school (at which 
time most libraries give a child an adult 
card) he finds himself “the proud possessor 
of a card which entitles him to go beyond 
the sacred walls of the children’s room into 
the unexplored region belonging to the 
grown people. Now is the time when he 
needs a friend if he ever needed one in his 
life.” Here he will find “books which are 
chosen primarily with the adult in mind”’— 
“which do not harm the adult but which 
may be extremely harmful to the adole- 
scent.” These include “Westerns,” “Mys- 
teries” and the mediocre fiction—which do 
not develop standards in these young peo- 
ple that we are desirous of building. “Just 
what is the problem? The ever present 
problem in the minds of librarians—that of 
getting the best book for the particular 
patron and of leading him gradually to bet- 
ter and better things.” High school lists 
serve as a constructive reading guide and 
yet give the reader a wide choice. They 
include not only old standards but the best 
of the newer books—which is a splendid 
thing. Here it is that the librarian has 
more responsibility put upon her in guiding 
and directing the young adults in their se- 
lection of books for their school work. “So 
much depends on the person who does this 
work, in fact libraries are beginning to re- 
alize more and more that she must be almost 
super-perfect. First she must have assur- 
ance and understanding, she must be well 

















dressed, for this is the time when children 
are beginning to consider appearances. She 
must have a knowledge of child psychology, 
she should know something of the child’s 
needs and she can only know this by keep- 
ing in touch with the school curriculum. She 
must above all know her books and with it 
all have some tact and ingenuousness.” The 
most ideal way of helping these young 
adults get the best on the adult shelves is 
to have a Young People’s Room. A special 
room such as this, would have, of course, a 
picked collection of books, it would be an 
attractive room and it would have a spe- 
cialist in charge. Still another way is by 
choosing the best editions of the classics 
and really worth-while things. A classic 
in a gayly covered edition, illustrated in 
color, printed in clear attractive type, will 
go legitimately, or otherwise, much sooner 
than the same work in dull cover and small 
print. If in this depression your library 
appropriations are cut don’t economize by 
buying chiap editions of the classics. In 
closing, Miss Bean suggested we consider 
whether we are doing our utmost to bring 
youth to the fullest development, whether 
we are giving them such service that they 
will after they are through school come to 
the library with their problems and for their 
recreation, and whether we are doing all 
we can to establish ideals in them which 
will make them fitted to go through a spir- 
itual, mental and economic crisis such as 
we are going through now. 

After these two splendid papers the meet- 
ing was thrown open to the discussion of 
the question, “Shall we slow down?” This 
question brought forth a number of ideas— 
and unified ones, too—on this problem of 
whether the library should cut down in its 
administration just as other business con- 
cerns are cutting down in their running ex- 
penditures during this economic change. It 
was quite thoroughly agreed that the ques- 
tion should be answered negatively as this 
is a golden opportunity for the library to 
assert itself and do constructive work and 
guidance with the unemployed—“make the 
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library the rendezvous of the unemployed.” 
In order to do this and meet the needs of 
these people, library appropriations, which 
would necessitate the cutting down of the 
staff and of the purchase of books, should 
not be cut. During the remainder of the 
open discussion ideas were exchanged con- 
cerning book week, the story hour, and read- 
ing clubs. 
ZOE FRANCES WILSON, 


Secretary. 


College and University Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 12:30 
Columbia Club 


Miss Mary L. Fitton, Librarian of Han- 
over College Library, chairman, presided at 
the College and University Libraries Round 
Table. Thirty-six attended the luncheon 
which was held at the Columbia Club. 


LELAND R. SMITH 


Leland R. Smith spoke on “Apportioning 
the College Library Budget,” touching on 
the tendencies in library science influencing 
budget-forming policies, the policy of the 
individual college, the arguments for and 
against the allotment of book funds, and a 
plan for apportionment. A discussion fol- 
lowed. 

MARJORIE PORTER 


Miss Marjorie Porter, Librarian of the 
Evansville College Library was unable to be 
present. Her paper on “The Periodical List 
in the College Library” was read by Miss 
Fitton. Miss Porter explained the method 
of dividing the book and periodical budget 
at Evansville College, the routine for de- 
partmental orders for periodicals, checking 
the renewal list, and the use of competitive 
bids for magazine subscriptions, 


ELIZABETH SIMKINS 


Miss Elizabeth Simkins, Reference Libra- 
rian of the Ball State Teachers College Li- 
brary, spoke on “Extra-Book Reference Ma- 
terial,” discussing the use of the vertical 
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file for pamphlets and clippings, the routine 
for pamphlets, the use of card indexes for 
pamphlets and clippings, magazines, picture 
collection, unusual questions, and for stories 
in miscellaneous books and in school read- 
ers. 


LELAND R. SMITH, Secretary. 


County Libraries Luncheon Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 12:30 
Hotel Antlers 


Miss Pearl McConnell, North Vernon, 
chairman, conducted the session of the 
County Libraries Round Table. Twenty- 
seven people were present. 


BERNICE DORAN 


The first topic discussed was “County Li- 
brary Service to Schools.” Miss Doran of 
Evansville told of the method used in Van- 
derburgh County. All forty-six schools in 
the county, whether public or parochial, 
have a library of books furnished by the 
county library, and administered by the 
teachers under the supervision of the county 
librarians. Reports of circulation are sent 
to headquarters once a month. The collec- 
tions vary greatly in number, according to 
the size of the school. Every effort is made 
to interest the teachers in the library so 
that their enthusiasm may carry over to 
the children. Since there are no villages 
or sizeable community centers outside of 
Evansville, the ideal is to have each school 
the reading center of its own little commu- 
nity for both children and adults not served 
by the book truck. Reference books and 
magazines are also furnished the schools. 
General collections are changed at least 
three times a year. 

Following this paper there was some dis- 
cussion of the supplementary reader sub- 
ject, and various other questions regarding 
school work. 


MRS. MARY BROWN 


“Service with Book Truck” was given by 
Mrs. Brown of Rochester. This paper de- 
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scribed typical days with two kinds of 
truck—the one with books on the outside, 


“the other with the collection housed and 


circulated from the inside. The latter type 
is used in the Rochester-Fulton system, and 
holds about a thousand books. Trips are 
made to each school every two weeks. A 
yearly circulation of 52,479 was reported. 
This paper brought out the delightful hu- 
man interest side of book truck work as 
well as the qualities necessary for a county 
librarian and also the value of county serv- 
ice to rural patrons. 


GLADYS WALKER 


Miss Gladys Walker of Columbus dis- 
cussed “County Library Service without 
Book Truck.” She described the branches 
and stations of Bartholomew county. A 
strategic spot is selected for a library, and 
a suitable custodian engaged as librarian. 
Books are transported by the custodian of 
the central library in his car, and there is a 
regular exchange between the stations, 
schools and central library. Miss Walker 
emphasized the value of a permanent “li- 
brary atmosphere” rather than the coming 
and going of a book truck. Questions and 
discussions on this topic showed that in this 
county custodians are paid one cent a cir- 
culation, and that the cost of transporting 
books is $85 per month. Comparison was 
made with the cost of operating book 
trucks. 


JEWELL MOUNT 


“Hard Times Book Selection in the Adult 
Field” was discussed by Miss Jewell Mount 
of the Scottsburg public library. She spoke 
of the fact that hard times have placed an 
added burden on the public library, and at 
the same time have reduced the income, so 
that every dollar must be spent to best 
advantage. She mentioned various reprint 
editions of worth-while books which are rea- 
sonable in price—Burt’s copyright fiction; 
Blue Ribbon books; Star dollar books and 
various other reprints and editions. Titles 
were given from each group. 
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CARRIE SCOTT 


The meeting then moved over to the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library across the street, 
where Miss Scott, head of the Children’s 
Department had arranged a very attractive 
display of reasonably priced children’s 
books. Miss Scott explained the exhibit, 
and gave out copies of an excellent list— 
“Juvenile books for $1.00 or less” compiled 
by the children’s department of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

BERNICE DORAN, Secretary. 


Local History Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 12:30 
Spink Arms Hotel 


The Local History Round Table meeting 
was held at the Spink Arms Hotel, Thurs- 
day, October 29th, with thirty-one present. 
Attractive programs decorated with a pic- 
ture of..the old covered wagon, an early 
mode of ‘transportation caught our atten- 
tion at once. Miss Florence P. Crawford 
of Terre Haute had evidently given much 
thought to the preparation for the meeting; 
and she presided with dignity and humor. 
She called our attention to the growing in- 
trest in matters of local history, and con- 
trasted the number of organizations now 
functioning with the slight interest a gen- 
eration ago. 

Miss Crawford then introduced as the first 
speaker Mrs. Grace Osterhus, Assistant, 
Local History Department, Public Library, 
South Bend, whose talk, “What to Collect 
and How from the Standpoint of a Larger 
Library,” proved both helpful and enter- 
taining. 

MRS. GRACE OSTERHUS 

What to collect is only one part of the 
work. How it is collected is also important. 
It is necessary first to have some material 
of a general nature, such as can be had from 
old histories, atlases, gazetteers, emigrant 
guides, travel books, year books, reports of 
departments, etc.—material about the ter- 
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ritory and particularly about the state. The 
second class of material concerns your own 
neighborhood, which is defined as including 
also adjacent districts in neighboring states, 
and which may be found in books, news- 
papers, magazines, year books, etc. For 
the third class of material, that about your 
immediate neighborhood, your county, city 
and township, one must rely almost en- 
tirely on articles concerning landmarks, fac- 
tory and business histories and anniversa- 
ries, biographies of prominent citizens, 
things that are or will be history, clipped 
from the local press, which should be filed 
in folders under suitable headings. The 
U. S. Daily’s motto, “All fact and no opin- 
ion,” is a pretty good one to follow. There 
are sales of old books to attend, letters to 
write, visits to make, statements to verify, 
etc. You must cultivate a desire to leaf 
through books and develop a combination of 
blood-hound-and-Sherlock-Holmes instincts. 


ESTHER U. MC NITT 


Miss MeNitt, in discussing Mrs. Osterhus’ 
paper recommended that each library col- 
lect everything written about the locality, 
and everything written by local authors. 
She recommended compiling cemetery rec- 
ords and gave some illustrations of good 
work that had been done along that line. 
She recommended the saving of old geogra- 
phies in order to prove what was common 
knowledge at a given date, and gave an 
example of such use as legal evidence in 
an eastern trial concerning Newfoundland 
fisheries. Miss McNitt asks local printers 
to save her one copy of everything printed. 
She recommended keeping local material 
well locked up, as libraries cannot afford 
to have their papers worn out by school 
pupils. She recommended filing in enve- 
lopes with a string—not a metal fastener, 
and filing the envelopes in a vertical file. 
Catalog cards in the regular catalog re- 
ferring to pamphlet material have a red P 
on cards. Regular cataloging is very ex- 
pensive. She also found very helpful a sup- 
plementary index, typed and available to 
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the staff, for material not worth cataloging. 
Miss McNitt also emphasized the danger of 
delay. 


ESTHER HAMILTON 


Miss Esther Hamilton talked on “What 
to Collect and How from the Standpoint of 
a Smaller Library.” She said in part: A 
few things which should be collected are 
articles about early settlers, their customs 
and history, war activities, biographies of 
noted men and women, lists of soldiers serv- 
ing in various wars, industries of all kinds, 
and important events such as the Indiana 
Centennial celebration, or the occasion when 
Lindy flew over. As to “How” to collect— 
Scrap books, files of old papers, and court 
house records are useful. Clubs, schools, 
etc., sometimes cooperate effectively in get- 
ting some historical material, as well as in 
collecting old relics which make the begin- 
nings of a good museum. 

Miss Crawford introduced Mrs. Louise 
Huston, Librarian, Public Library, Wave- 
land, for a discussion of Miss Hamilton’s 
subject. She gave her experiences in part 
as follows: 


MRS. LOUISE HUSTON 


Scrap book material about the World war, 
including items about community activities, 
lists of names of boys called into service, 
and letters from boys overseas proved valu- 
able after the war. The claim of one soldier 
was practically established through these 
letters. Material may sometimes be ob- 
tained from the obituaries in family Bibles, 
and from interviews with old residents. 
“How to collect? I can only say, know your 
community; take a sympathetic backward 
view; ask for material, letter, account 
books, old pamphlets, copies of old newspa- 
pers and diaries, and then with a vision of 
what may be wanted in the future, save and 
file.” 

Miss Dunn also gave a very interesting 
discussion. She said the principal thing 
that their library had done, had been the 
indexing of the newspapers for items of 
local history. Miss Crawford then called on 
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Mr. Curtis of the Smith Book Company, 
Cincinnati, reminding us of how compli- 
mentary Mr. Curtis had been to Indiana li- 
braries and their historical collections when 
he addressed the Local History Round Table 
at the Dayton, Ohio, meeting. 

Mr. Curtis reiterated his enthusiasm for 
Indiana libraries and deplored the present 
situation in Ohio that hampered the collec- 
tion and preservation of important historical 
material. He also made a plea that his- 
torical societies be urged to turn over their 
manuscript material to libraries. 

Miss Crawford then introduced Mr. 
Markle of Terre Haute who read the paper 
on “Genealogy: Its Place in Local History,” 
prepared by Albert A. Faurot, Librarian, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute Library, Terre 
Haute. 


ALBERT A. FAUROT 


People who live in America, a democracy, 
where they have been taken at their face 
value, and where the pioneer spirit has 
caused them to move about from place to 
place, are extremely indifferent to ancestry. 
It is permanent residence in a community 
from generation to generation which makes 
possible the building up of family history. 
Many counties in Indiana are old enough to 
have families whose ancestors were settled 
here a hundred years or more. These usu- 
ally keep their records or traditions. The 
library should meet the growing demand for 
this information on the part of the public. 
It should cooperate with the historical soci- 
ety and act as depository for this material. 
How far to go in collecting genealogical 
material depends upon the funds available 
and on the demand. Some of the things to 
collect are: County histories; biographical 
works of your county, and general histories 
of state and region; publications of local, 
state and historical societies; records of all 
tombstone inscriptions and every grave in 
cemeteries; other material such as Bible 
records, vital statistics, land entries, deeds, 
mortgages and old documents of all sorts. 
There is danger in delay as old people, who 
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are possessed of this information, die; old 
documents are destroyed and old tombstones 
crumble. 

After reading the paper Mr. Markle dis- 
cussed its contents. He gave his own ex- 
periences in personally visiting every ceme- 
tery in Vigo county, reading the inscrip- 
tions and tabulating all information on 
those of people born prior to 1831. This 
gave a very valuable record of early set- 
tlers. He also recounted in a very pleasing 
manner other personal experiences in trac- 
ing ancestors for various people. He called 
attention to the fact that inaccurate in- 
formation, as much material appearing in 
county histories and reminiscences of old 
people may prove to be, is nevertheless 
valuable, as it may give a clue. A claim 
of the first settler can be proven by gov- 
ernment records. So he urged us not to 
despise anything that might offer a clue. 

An informal discussion of ways and 
means of filing material followed. The 
meeting «djourned after various members 
had expressed the opinion that it was one 
of the most interesting and helpful round 
tables on local history ever sponsored by 
the Indiana Library Association. 

ALICE D. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Small Libraries Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 12:30 
Columbia Club 


Ninety interested and enthusiastic work- 
ers from small libraries gathered for lunch- 
eon at the Columbia Club, October 29, 1931. 
Several others came in later for the round 
table program in charge of Miss Hazel 
Wishard of Greenwood. 


MRS. RALPH BERTSCHE 


Librarians working with large budgets 
feel they have a big problem in book selec- 
tion, but Mrs. Ralph Bertsche of Alexandria 
presented the “Problems of Book Selection 
for Small Libraries” in such a forceful talk 
that it echoed the feeling of all who work 
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in small libraries with very limited income 
that theirs is a very real problem. In 
selecting for a well-balanced collection, the 
special needs of the community should not 
be neglected and in time, because of the 
change in reading interests, the demand will 
eventually tend to balance the collection. 
The small library must curb the tendency 
to become “new book conscious,” and in the 
service to fiction readers must adjust the 
collection to the new and old school of read- 
ers. Fortunately the librarian in the smaller 
community has a close association with pa- 
trons—so she can serve the grandmothers 
with the Pollyanna literature they adore, 
at the same time giving to the new school 
of readers the best of the novels dealing 
with life of today. In studying the prob- 
lem of how far the small library may go 
in the buying of five-dollar books, the author 
of the book, the live interest in the book, 
and its future value in the library are all 
taken into consideration. As many of the 
higher priced travel books and biographies 
are appearing later in dollar editions—it 
is well to wait, but at the same time the 
“Little Americas” cannot be overlooked. 
And so with the buying of fiction she rec- 
ommended waiting for the popular copy- 
right edition when and where advisable. 


MRS. ANNE METZGER 


“Improving Library Property” gave Mrs. 
Anne Metzger of South Whitley and Miss 
Mary E. Howell of Edinburg opportunity 
to demonstrate how “to make the most of 
what you have.” Shortly after the organi- 
zation of the South Whitley library in 1913, 
steps were taken to secure a building, and 
a building lot purchased. Petty politics 
interfered with further steps being taken 
about securing a building, and when busi- 
ness changes made it necessary to vacate 
the rented room, the house on the lot which 
had been purchased was remodeled for li- 
brary use. Since then it has been further 
changed by enlarging, and is still supplying 
a very urgent need in a very satisfactory 
way. 
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MARY E. HOWELL 


At Edinburg the former home of Mrs. 
Charlotte Wright-Hagman was willed for 
public library use and stands as a memorial 
to the two families. By a limited number 
of changes, space has been provided for 
general reading rooms, reference, club and 
story-hour rooms, with space for growth on 
the second floor. The general appearance 
and arrangement demonstrates the person- 
ality of the library, and this splendid gift 
and its adaptation for service is rendering 
maximum effect with minimum outlay. 


FLOY FRENCH 


In “What We Are Doing for Our Town- 
ships” Miss Floy French of Spencer gave 
details of her library’s service to eight 
townships. Service is given through col- 
lections sent to schools, about 19 receiving 
this service. High schools receive from 40 
to 75 books in each collection, grade schools 
receive 20 to 30 per grade. One room 
school collections are made up according to 
size of school. Poor roads interfere with 
delivery service at certain seasons, but the 
need for the service is demonstrated by the 
fact that teachers will sometimes walk two 
or three miles over muddy roads to make 
an exchange. Lowered incomes necessitate 
great care in purchase for rural service, but 
the library is determined to “carry on.” 


MRS. LENA, MARTIN 


Mrs. Lena Martin, of Garrett, after giving 
some general account of Book Week, told 
what it has grown to mean in her own 
community. She had evidently held many 
successful celebrations of the week, since 
the children had for months been asking her 
“When is Book Week?” This year, long 
before the general announcement of plans 
for “Round the World in Books” had been 
made, she had planned just such a display 
as was suggested; and dolls had been 
dressed in the costumes of various coun- 
tries, and the art department of the school 
was providing little flags of all nations. 
So now with the streamers supplied by the 
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National Association of Books Publishers 
she has on hand some most effective dis- 
plays. Four of the dolls attended the Round 
Table and contributed their share to a very 
delightful program. 
EUNICE D. HENLEY, 
Secretary. 


Catalog and Order Department Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 4:00 
Hotel Lincoln 


The Round Table for catalogers and order 
department workers was a dinner meeting 
held at the Lincoln Hotel, Thursday evening 
from 4 to 7, October 29th. The meeting 
was called to order by Miss Mabel Tink- 
ham, Reference and Catalog Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary. About 65 were present. 


GERTRUDE BROWN 


Miss Gertrude Brown, Assistant, Order 
Department, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
introduced her paper “Bookmaking; an Out- 
line” by reading the first paragraph of an 
article by F. K. Walter—‘Book-making a 
Librarian Wants.” Miss Brown gave a brief 
outline of the historical development of the 
book and the history of printing. By way 
of illustration she showed some Babylonian 
tablets and a leaf of the Gutenberg Bible 
owned by the Indianapolis ‘Public Library. 
She felt the making of a modern book 
“should be consistent in spirit and form with 
its content,” for which purpose she said 
some publishers have typographers, who 
take “the manuscript in hand and visualize 
it as a finished book with all its parts in 
harmony one with the other.” Miss Brown 
went on to say: “It is interesting to Indiana 
people to recall that the late John Jay 
Curtis, president of the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, was the ‘originator of the colored 
pictorial book jacket,’ which has such wide 
vogue today. He took the old covers, dust 
covers as the English called them, and dec- 
orated them with color, believing that it 
was better to advertise one book rather than 
long lists of books. The present-day com- 











mercial designer can allow his fancy to run 
riot on the book jacket; but again, the 
standard here should be one of harmony 
with the other parts of the book and with 
the contents if he hopes to accomplish his 
end—that of the perfect book. In the book 
store a book with an attractive jacket has 
a better chance of being examined and sold. 
In our department at the Central library 
all book jackets are saved and distributed 
to the individual agencies or departments 
receiving the books, to be used for display 
and other purposes. The juvenile depart- 
ments use the pictures to mount on their 
rebound books. The publisher’s blurb is cut 
from the fiction jackets and pasted inside 
the front cover for the use of our adult 
patrons. The most recent development of 
the idea of the blurb is Bobbs-Merrill’s 
printing of it on the first flyleaf of the 
book when they have used a cellophane dust 
cover on gay decorative boards.” Of the 
covers of books, Miss Brown said leather 
was used for early books, cloth coming into 
use in the 19th century and the most durable 
of all book cloth bindings is buckram, which 
is often used for reference books. She 
spoke of how the publishers make books 
attractive by the use of decorative end pa- 
pers and the artistic arrangement of the 
title page, “with the name of the book, the 
author and the publisher, with the latter’s 
trade mark or colophon often used as deco- 
ration.” Other things to be considered in 
the make-up of the book are the paper, the 
type, spacing, margins, and page decora- 
tions. Miss Brown tried to show that 
“beauty may be allied with utility and econ- 
omy” and that there is a definite progress 
in fine book design. In closing Miss Brown 
expressed the hope that some of those pres- 
ent might see the annual exhibit of the 
Institute of Graphic Arts of “The Fifty 
Best Books of the Year” to be exhibited in 
the Indianapolis Public Library in January. 


A. E. CURTIS 


A. E. Curtis, from the Smith Book Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, showed some of the 
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books he had printed on his hand printing 
press. He pointed out the comb-pattern of 
the cover design and the marbled end pa- 
pers which were often used in early books. 
He showed how the books were sewed on 
flat tape instead of round cord, and told how 
the books were printed on dampened sheets, 
each sheet hung up to dry before printing 
the reverse side. The use of dampened 
paper, always used in old books, makes the 
print blacker and clearer. He said Hough- 
ton now brings out one book a year on 
dampened paper. 


MARCIA WHEELER 


A paper by Miss Marcia Wheeler, Assist- 
ant Catalog Department, Public Library, 
Evansville, on “Analytics; from the Large 
Library Viewpoint” was read by Miss Alice 
Lukens of the Evansville Public Library. 
After a clever opening paragraph Miss 
Wheeler listed four reasons for the making 
of numerous analytics as enumerated by 
Charles B. Shaw, Librarian of Swarthmore 
College, in an article in Libraries for April, 
1928. Miss Wheeler said it is natural that 
more analytics are necessary in a small li- 
brary than in a large one, but listed the 
following types of material which are al- 
most always analyzed: “1. Books about 
people—that is, books of collective biogra- 
phy when there is not much material in 
other sources on the person treated. 2. 
Collection of plays. In Evansville we make 
both author and title analytics when the col- 
lection is by different authors. When all 
the plays are by the same author title ana- 
lytics only are made. 3. Chapters or parts 
unrelated to the book as a whole, contain- 
ing material or information which one would 
not expect to find in that particular place. 
4. Obscure information valuable in refer- 
ence work—such things as a list of societies, 
or material on first aid which would be hard 
to find in other sources. 5. Material on 
places that are not well known and about 
which not much has been written. 6. Cer- 
tain volumes or parts of a set of books 
cataloged as a serial publication which are 
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valuable for the material found in those 
particular volumes.” The purchase of a 
multigraph machine at Evansville has great- 
ly simplified the making of analytics, Miss 
Wheeler felt, in that a unit card might be 
made on the multigraph and the cards com- 
pleted by typing on the “author and title, 
or, vice versa, title and author,” underlin- 
ing the corresponding part in the contents, 
and adding the necessary tracing. Paging 
is not given for author and title analytics 
but is added for subject analytics. Not only 
is time saved in the making of cards, but 
in the revision. Miss Wheeler closed her 
paper by saying, “The making of analytics 
is one problem that must be met in all 
libraries—regardless of size or type. Maybe 
we all grumble about it more or less but 
there is a satisfaction to be gained in the 
actual making of the cards—we feel as 
though we have really accomplished some- 
thing—something that will be a tangible 
help to the users of our catalog.” 


MABEL L. DEEDS 


“Analytics; from the Small Library 
Viewpoint” was then discussed by Miss 
Mabel L. Deeds, Oxford. Miss Deeds feels 
that the small library must analyze more 
fully becanse of the scarcity of material in 
a small collection and because a duplication 
of the same material is apt to be called for 
by libraries serving schools. She quoted 
what Miss Mann in her book “Introduction 
to Cataloging and Classification of Books” 
considers necessary for analyzation. She 
also spoke of Miss Mann suggesting the use 
of an “indefinite analytical reference card” 
which would spare the making of many ana- 
lytic cards and yet help the searcher to 
find information not of sufficient importance 
to bring out with separate cards. Miss 
Deeds does not agree with Florence Baker 
Grey, Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pa., in her 
paper “Getting Around Analytics” when she 
recommends “using indexes to plays, short 
stories and biography rather than making 
analytics for this type of material.” Miss 
Deeds felt that analytics in‘the catalog 
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showed the resources of one’s own library 
while indexes might be used to locate mate- 
rial which the library does not include and 
which might be borrowed or bought. Miss 
Deeds closed by recommending the Akers 
code for the unit card as being easier for 
patrons to understand than those analytic 
cards made according to A. L. A. rules, 
although she thought drawing filing lines 
through the main part of the card to the 
contents might cause confusion since they 
might be considered lines to obliterate or 
cross out information. 


EVA R. PECK 


Miss Eva R. Peck, Head, Business and 
Technical Department, Public Library, Fort 
Wayne, read a paper on “Selection and Cat- 
aloging of Pamphlets from the Standpoint 
of a Business Librarian.” Miss Peck first 
told about the type of material selected 
and the source of supply. As for the 
method of handling and cataloging them, 
Miss Peck said, “We have two methods of 
handling them, depending upon the pam- 
phlet itself which method is used. One, for 
the more ephemeral and small pamphlets, 
is to assign a subject heading, writing it in 
the upper left hand corner of the pamphlet 
and dropping said pamphlet into the vertical 
file. If this happens to be a new heading, 
a card with the heading typed in red is 
made for our file and pamphlet index. You 
notice I do not call it a catalog. Because 
our filing space is limited, we use rather 
broad headings, thus eliminating numbers 
of envelopes and saving space otherwise oc- 
cupied by them. Many ‘See’ and ‘See also’ 
cards are made for specific headings. The 
subject headings are not necessarily the 
same used in our general card catalog of 
books, the term or word by which the matter 
is most likely to be asked for, being used. 
I might say here, that our books are cata- 
loged by the Catalog Department of the 
Library while the pamphlets are cared for 
during our spare (?) moments. You have 
probably also deduced that the cards for 
the pamphlets are filed in a separate index 
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and not with those of the general card cata- 
log. Pamphlets of more general and perma- 
nent value are classified according to Dewey, 
the classification number prefixed by the 
letter “P,” with just enough of the author’s 
name added to aid in filing, is placed on the 
pamphlet, it is pocketed and carded and 
placed on the shelves with the books of the 
same classification. The title of the pam- 
phlet followed by its classification is added 
to the card bearing its subject heading and 
filed with the cards of the file and pamphlet 
index. No author card is made unless we 
think that it may be called for by author 
rather than by subject. An exception is 
made with pamphlets written by Fort 
Wayne men or women. In these cases addi- 
tional cards are made and the publication 
is also listed under our Fort Wayne head- 
ing.” In closing Miss Peck remarked, “Our 
file and pamphlet indexes are not examples 
of art, nor do they always follow the rules 
of cataloging but they do aid in quickly 
finding raterial and take little time in 
preparation.” 


HAZEL B. WARREN 


Miss Hazel B. Warren, Chief, Extension 
Division, Indiana State Library, talked 
about “Combination of the order, accession 
and shelf-list records.” Since there is no 
end to library work, and never enough time 
to do the things one wants to do she felt 
these simplified records should be more 
widely used. She told about cards which 
might be purchased from various agencies, 
and the information which should be given 
on these cards. Miss Warren said the State 
Library did not use accession numbers and 
asked the group if any of their libraries did 
not use accession numbers and if they did 
use the combination of the order, accession 
and shelf-list record. Miss Armstrong, li- 
brarian at Terre Haute, said they did not 
use accession numbers, but use copy num- 
bers instead. They have order cards and 
shelf cards. Miss George of South Bend 
said they use the Library Bureau shelf-list 
card and by putting the class number on 
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the card and filing by this number they have 
a shelf-list record. Miss Griffith of Indi- 
anapolis asked how the system worked with 
added copies. Miss Tinkham showed the 
type of cards used at Gary which took care 
of added copies and added editions. 

In the question box were several questions 
by Miss Deeds from Oxford. The questions 
presented were: 

1. “How do librarians feel about coop- 
erative cataloging for small libraries by 
A. L. A.?” This was discussed from the 
point of the scope of books cataloged, and 
probable cost. Miss Coats felt this would 
be duplicating the work of L. C.; that the 
L. C. cards were not confusing enough to 
the patron to warrant printing a simplified 
card by A. L. A. and that the cost would 
probably be as much. 

2. “Is it practical for small libraries to 
recatalog books according to new codes?” 
Miss Deeds explained that in her catalog 
there were hand written cards, typed cards 
according to old rules, and new typed unit 
cards. Miss Tinkham suggested recatalog- 
ing the outstanding books first, those of 
permanent value, as others of less value 
might be discarded before necessary to re- 
catalog; all recataloging depending upon 
the individual library and upon time avail- 
able. 

3. “Should libraries change from A. L. 
A. to Sears headings?” Miss Tinkham 
again felt that time was a factor in making 
these changes. 

4. “When should the use of the catalog 
be started in school work?” It was sug- 
gested that the third grade was the time to 
start. 

5. “Is it practical to make cross refer- 
ences instead of title cards for different 
editions of classics?” The answer was a 
decided “yes.” 


NELLIE M. COATS 


Between courses of the dinner Miss Nellie 
M. Coats, Chief of the Catalog Division, 
Indiana State Library, gave “Echoes from 
the New Haven Meeting.” Miss Coats 
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spoke of the magnificence of the new library 
building, the Gutenberg Bible, and stressed 
in particular the duplication of main entry 
cards to make an official catalog for the 
Catalog Department by a photographic 
process. There were a million cards dupli- 
cated at a cost.of $30,000. 

MARIE PETERS, Secretary. 


Children’s Work and School Libraries 
Round Table - 


Meeting, Central Library, Cropsey 
Auditorium 


Dinner, Hotel Antlers 


Thursday, October 29, 1931, 4:00 


The Children’s Round Table of the Indi- 
ana Library Association met in the Central 
Library, Indianapolis, October 29, 1931. 
Miss Beryl Dannettelle, Assistant Librarian, 
Public Library, Seymour, was chairman. 


INEZ M. PAUL 


The meeting was called to order and the 
first paper was given by Miss Inez M. Paul, 
Librarian, Washington Branch, South Bend, 
on the subject of “Library Work with For- 
eign Children.” The Washington Branch 

‘is located in a section of town made up pri- 
marily of Polish people of Catholic faith, 
which had previously been sufficient unto 
itself. It had parochial schools, its own 
recreations, stores and gang leaders. A 
break within the church made a public 
school necessary for the dissenting faction. 
In this school a library was installed. The 
people resented the intrustion of outsiders 
and did not understand the functions of the 
library, as even the teachers were of for- 
eign birth and education. To win their con- 
fidence it was necessary to meet the people 
on a friendship basis outside the library. 
Visits were made to the schools. An effort 
was made to get the teachers and priest 
to the library to see the work. The libra- 
rians traded at their stores and attended 
their churches to show that she was one of 
them and interested in their daily life. A 
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club for part time industrial workers was 
organized and met at the library at a time 
when the library was closed to the public. 
Meeting requests for Indian clubs and for 
chairs with arms for graduation exercises 
have all contributed toward making the li- 
brary the friend and property of all. One 
of the priests was quoted as saying recently, 
“No community is going backward if it is 
a reading community and from statistics I 
have received from our librarian this so 
called West End is a reading community.” 


MARIAN A. WEBB 


The next paper gave the results of “A 
Questionnaire given in the Fort Wayne 
Schools” by Miss Marian Webb, Supervisor 
of Children’s Work, Public Library, Fort 
Wayne. Miss Webb said that the interest 
of the library was aroused by the White 
House Conference for the health and pro- 
tection of children. The librarians won- 
dered what part the library was playing in 
the children’s lives, and so prepared a ques- 
tionnaire to be given in the schools with- 
out any previous preparation on the part 
of the children or any influence from the 
teachers or the home. The results were 
very interesting. It was found that 83 per 
cent of the school children were reading 
library books and that the percentage was 
higher in the public schools than in the 
parochial schools. In the Catholic schools 
the percentage was approximately 72; in the 
Lutheran schools 78; in the public schools 
87. To the question “Name five library 
books you have read and liked” the results 
were on the whole very good with such 
books as Pinocchio, Heidi, Dr. Doolittle and 
the Perkins Twins listed for the third and 
fourth grades; Bears of Blue River, Arkan- 
sas Bear, Robin Hood, Peter Pan and Heidi 
listed for the fifth and sixth grades; Tom 
Sawyer, Freckles, Little Women, and 
Huckleberry Finn for the seventh and 
eighth grades. The favorite books among 
the children were Heidi, Tom Sawyer, Tar- 
zan, Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, Freckles, 
Treasure Island and Girl of the Limberlost. 











There were many mediocre titles given as 
favorites, as the Gene Stratton Porter books 
and the Tarzan books, but they were so 
much in the minority that the librarians 
were convinced that the reading taste of 
the boys and girls “is sound and wholesome 
to a degree almost beyond belief.” When 
asked what kind of books they liked best 
the outstanding replies were for Western, 
Indian, Fairy tales, Animal stories and ad- 
ventures. Here Miss Webb said that it was 
her firm belief that the children read as 
many fairy tales as ever and would continue 
to if the shelves were kept well stocked 
with attractive editions. She thought the 
preference shown for fairy stories was espe- 
cially interesting because some of our stu- 
dents of children’s reading habits are try- 
ing to tell us that children are not reading 
fairy stories as they once did. The rea- 
sons children gave for liking the books that 
they did were very interesting. Some of 
them read because they wanted to be prin- 
cesses, otkitrs because they wanted to travel, 
others because it gave them ideas. The 
most disturbing element was the desire for 
thrilling and exciting stories, a tendency for 
which adults are probably responsible. The 
books owned by the children were on the 
whole entirely too old for them. Even “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” was owned.by 
children from the third grade up. Environ- 
ment was found to play no part in the 
books owned by the children, a fact which 
shows a failure on the part of the parents 
to give time or thought to book selection 
for their children. It was found that sev- 
enty per cent of the children read magazines 
and on the whole poor ones. However, the 
taste of the boys was very superior to that 
of the girls. The boys read the American 
Boy, Popular Mechanics and Popular Sci- 
ence. The girls read True Story and their 
mothers’ magazines. To meet this condi- 
tion Miss Webb suggests that the library 
should have the best magazines, recommend 
the best and make them a special feature 
-of Book Week. The White House Commit- 
tee recommended that “A spirited, well 
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written, purposeful, illustrated magazine 
for children should be prepared.” Only five 
per cent of the children did not read news- 
papers. They read everything from the ad- 
vertisements to the front page. The comic 
strips were most popular, Sports next, then 
Tarzan and the front page. When asked 
“What have you read as a result of having 
heard about it over the radio,” the answer 
given most frequently from the third grade 
up was True Story Magazine and Detective 
Stories. This amazing result was thought 
to be due to the lack of good programs for 
children. The A. L. A. committee on Li- 
brary Broadcasting is working now on a 
program that might interest and entertain 
a child and stimulate him to read. The 
children are attending the picture shows 
on the average of once a week, seeing every- 
thing. However, when giving their pref- 
erences, they vote for pictures of travel, 
war, humorous pictures, children’s pictures 
and pictures like Tom Sawyer. Miss Webb 
thought that this was another field into 
which the children’s librarian should step. 
The topic for the New Orleans Conference 
“The Library irl a Changing World” should 
also be considered in the children’s depart- 
ments. The children of today need better 
pictures, a radio children’s hour, a children’s 
theatre and better books in the home. Miss 
Webb advanced the theory that children 
surrounded by the best would select the best. 
She recommended that titles be more care- 
fully selected and that all rules governing 
the number of books of fiction a child can 
take be thrown to the winds. Let the child 
browse as he will! 

After this talk it was proposed from the 
floor, seconded and carried that the Chil- 
dren’s Round Table should send a resolution 
to the Executive Board of the A. L. A. rec- 
ommending “That a Radio Children’s Hour 
is an activity much needed for our boys and 
girls.” 


MRS. GERTRUDE L. COOK 


The next paper “Improved Service to Stu- 
dents through School and Public Library 
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Cooperation” was given by Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Cook, Librarian, High School Library, Leb- 
anon. Mrs. Cook said that Lebanon has 
had a cooperative High School Library for 
nine years. The school board turned over 
its 2,500 volume library and agreed to fur- 
nish a room, furniture and janitor service 
if the public library would furnish the books 
and the librarian, who should be a member 
of the faculty to benefit by closer coopera- 
tion of routine and discipline. The High 
School Library as a branch of the public 
library puts at the disposal of the students 
not only the books in the school library but 
also those in the public library as these can 
be easily brought over to them. The stu- 
dents are given library instruction on the 
use of reference books, the arrangement of 
books on the shelves, citizenship in the 
library, and classification. There are stu- 
dent assistants in the library who receive 
one credit each semester. This training had 
aided students in securing positions as stu- 
dent help in colleges and universities which 
they have attended. The Junior High School 
library is operated as a branch of the High 
School Library. Students who have had 
six weeks training in the Public Library 
have charge of this library with the super- 
vision of the High School librarian. One of 
the outstanding advantages of the cooper- 
ative plan has been the study hall. The 
library is large enough to take care of study 
hall students and other people who want to 
do reference work. When the pupils in the 
study hall have completed the work assigned 
to them they are encouraged to browse. 
This gives the librarian time to assist those 
who are naturally slow to become familiar 
with the material. The library atmosphere 
is also an important factor in making the 
students library-minded. Mrs. Cook said 
that through the cooperative plan they “are 
training the students for future use of the 
public library by teaching them that the 
source of their reference material is the 
public library.” 
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KATE DINSMOOR 


The next paper was given by Miss Kate 
Dinsmoor concerning “A Successful Poetry 
Project Worked Out with the Schools.” 
Miss Dinsmoor said she became interested 
in the original expression of children and 
so began collecting stories, pamphlets, and 
articles about such work in other schools. 
There was enough material collected to 
cover a table or two, and to make a ‘cre- 
ative effort’ display. Although the material 
was fascinating it was found that it would 
take something unusually stunning to make 
the teachers “stop, look and read.” Some 
creative work was being done in the art 
department with very young children who 
were making large friezes as class work. 
There was, however, not much being done 
in music and poetry. Teachers were not 
asking for poems to read to the children 
even though there were appearing in the 
papers bits of writing done by the children. 
The library then decided that it would not 
have a display of ordinary anthologies but 
would exhibit some of the poems written by 
the children themselves. So an invitation 
for poems was printed in the school paper, 
where all teachers could see it. The branch 
libraries featured their collections of chil- 
dren’s poetry and the Teachers’ library, 
where the display was being arranged, bor- 
rowed books of poetry from the children’s 
department. A week before the exhibit was 
to be on display material began to pour in. 
There was such an overflow that bulletin 
boards were borrowed and two of them put 
in the hall where they “attracted fond dads 
on their way to the Business Branch.” In 
the material there were illustrations of 
poems, little poems with original music and 
books of poems with cover designs and illus- 
trations for the poems. Miss Dinsmoor said 
from the library point of view the exhibit 
was a success because it attracted attention 
to the library, the teachers used it and 
needed it, and the library received good 
newspaper publicity. 
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CARRIE E. SCOTT 


After this paper Miss Scott of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library spoke of the hard 
times and the library and of how the chil- 
dren’s departments might meet the crisis 
by means of the dollar books and of other 
inexpensive editions. She also spoke of pic- 
ture sets that could be secured reasonably 
and which were quite as attractive as the 
larger and more expensive ones. Displays 
of these books and pictures, with informa- 
tion about them, were in the room for ex- 
amination after the meeting. 

ELEANOR HARDING, 
Secretary. 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 


Thursday, October 29, 1931 
Columbia Club, 4:00 


Miss Jane Kitchell of Vincennes, Chair- 
man of the Hospital Libraries Round Table, 
opened the meeting with mention of the fact 
that this.zound table is the first one de- 
voted to hospital libraries in the history of 
the Indiana Library Association. It is felt 
that an added impetus has been given to 
hospital library service due to the partici- 
pation in the Hospital libraries section of 
two hospital administrators, Dr. John Ben- 
son, superintendent of the Methodist Hos- 
pital in Indianapolis, and Dr. E. T. Thomp- 
son, president of the Indiana Hospital Asso- 
ciation (Indiana section of the American 
Hospital Association), and administrator of 
the Riley Hospital. These men show the 
new sympathetic attitude of hospital ad- 
ministrators to hospital libraries; and have 
assured the Library Association of their in- 
terest in this work. This specialized serv- 
ice will be brought before the Hospital 
Association of the State in an attempt to 
further the cause of hospital libraries every- 
where. 


DR. JOHN BENSON 


In the absence of Mrs. A. O. Frost, as- 
sistant to the superintendent of the Meth- 
odist Hospital in Indianapolis, Dr. Benson, 
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the superintendent, spoke. His subject was 
“Administrative Problems” and these were 
mentioned briefly. Particular stress was 
laid upon the need of hospital libraries. 
Dr. Benson gave a brief history of hospitals, 
showing what he termed “the inherited 
mental hazards or superstitions about hos- 
pitals” which cause people to feel a dread 
of them, and demonstrated that music, pic- 
tures, and particularly books have a great 
value in making a hospital less gruesome 
and more attractive and in removing these 
hazards and superstitions. “Libraries,” he 
said, “make windows for prisoned souls.” 
He stressed the value of brightly colored 
books, “Which may generate an interest 
which is what the patient needs,” and sum- 
marized: “Books and the personalities that 
handle books constitute a tremendous force 
in reducing mental hazards and in humaniz- 
ing that institution which has been handed 
down from a rather superstitious age.” 


MRS. CAROLYN A. FOLZ 


Mrs. Carolyn Atkins Folz, Hospital Li- 
brary, Evansville, spoke on “The Pied Piper 
of the Modern Hospital.” “The hospital 
librarian by the magic of books attempts to 
draw from the weary convalescent the pain 
and worry and boredom that infest him, just 
as the Piper drew the rats from stricken 
Hamelin town.” She showed that the Piper 
of the modern hospital must have an ex- 
tensive repertoire, with tunes to appeal to 
the varied moods and mental tastes of each 
patient. A means of analyzing needs of 
the individual patient was suggested, of 
which the principal factors should be the 
consideration of the nature of the illness, 
the stage of convalescence, the mood of the 
patient, as well as the taste, intelligence 
and background of the individual. Sugges- 
tive titles of suitable books in each class 
were mentioned. The use of immaculate, 
colorful, attractive books was_ stressed. 
Service to the personnel as well as to the 
patients was described. The educational 
possibility of the library in long convale- 
scences was suggested. Although no one 
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method of analyzing the needs of each 
reader was given, the necessity of some 
definite techinque in selecting books for the 
individual was pointed out. 


DR. E. T. THOMPSON 


Dr. E. T. Thompson, administrator of 
Riley Hospital, who was present at the 
meeting, spoke informally, mentioning three 
fundamental uses of books in a hospital, 
namely the recreational the therapeutic, 
and the educational. He also traced the 
development of hospitals into the modern 
institution, and showed how the changed 
character of the type of people who go to 
hospitals makes books a necessity. He 
spoke in detail of the Riley Hospital library 
and of the value to the convalescents. of 
reading. 

ESTELLA C. STRINGER 


Miss Estella C. Stringer of Fort Wayne 
next spoke on “Technical Details of Hospital 
Service.” She told of the difficulty of ob- 
taining cooperation with hospital admin- 
istrators until they were convinced of the 
value of hospital libraries. She explained 
the type of records kept, the number of 
catalog cards for each book, the use of 
temporary borrowers’ cards, and other tech- 
nical details. A discussion followed in 
which the points of difference and likeness 
of the various libraries were considered. 


MRS. WOODS 


In the absence of Miss Mildred Valentine, 
hospital librarian of Terre Haute, Mrs. 
Woods of Terre Haute read a brief paper 
which was not on the announced subject, 
but which gave a history of the Terre Haute 
hospital service, and suggested books that 
have been valuable for use with patients. 
She explained the idea of the Memory Shelf, 
which consists of books donated in memory 
of some one and which are used in the hos- 
pital libraries. In each a book plate with 
the name of the donor and of the person 
in whose memory it was given is placed. 
Terre Haute now has over one hundred of 
these memory books. 
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Miss Gunnison of Brazil told of the new 
library opened in the County hospital in 
Brazil. 

ERNESTINE BRADFORD 


The last number on the program was 
given between courses at the dinner which 
followed. Miss Ernestine Bradford of In- 
dianapolis, Hospital librarian of the Riley 
hospital, gave a very interesting talk on 
“High lights of Riley hospital’ which con- 
tained many human interest stories and 
which gave an account of the very excellent 
hospital library at the Riley hospital. 

An open discussion followed on many 
points of hospital service. Dr. Thompson, 
who was a guest at the dinner, suggested 
that a resolution be passed urging the In- 
diana Hospital Association to consider the 
question of hospitai library service. He 
suggested that such a resolution coming 
from the Hospital Libraries Round Table 
might be a means of entrée into cities not 
provided with hospital service. A motion 
was made, seconded and passed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to formulate a resolu- 
tion from the Hospital Libraries Round 
Table to the Indiana Hospital Association 
“urging the Indiana Hospital Association to 
consider the question of hospital library 
service, and to do what it can to further 
the interests of hospital service in the 
state.” This will be published in the Hos- 
pital News, the official bulletin of the Indi- 
ana Hospital Association. Miss Kitchell 
appointed Miss Henry, Miss Griffith, and 
Miss Bradford on the committee, and by 
the unanimous vote of those present Miss 
Kitchell also was appointed on the com- 
mittee. 

CAROLYN ATKINS FOLZ, 
Secretary. 


Loan and Book Selection Round Table 
Thursday, October 29, 1931, 4:00 
Propylaeum 


In accordance with the new plan of hav- 
ing the group meetings preceded or fol- 
lowed by a luncheon or a dinner, the Loan 














and Book Selection Round Table was held 
at four o’clock in the Portfolio Room of the 
Propylaeum, and was followed by a dinner 
in the south parlor of the club house at six 
o’clock. There was an attendance of forty- 
four. Miss Alice Van Zanten, First Assist- 
ant, Circulation Department, Public Library, 
Fort Wayne, presided as chairman. 

There were four speakers on the pro- 
gram: Margaret A. Wade, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Anderson, whose subject was 
“Book Reviews”; Vera Morgan, Librarian, 
Broad Ripple Branch, Public Library, Indi- 
anapolis, who gave a paper on “Charging 
Systems”; Mary Sleeth, Librarian, Public 
Library, Rushville, who talked on “Fiction”; 
and Marcia Furnas, Chief of Circulation 
Department, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
whose paper was a report of the A. L. A. 
Lending Section Meeting. 


MARGARET A. WADE 


Miss Wade introduced her talk by telling 
us that a“‘literary thief” had broken into 
the library at Anderson a day or two before 
and had taken away, along with other li- 
brary treasures, all of the notes for her 
paper. That the round table suffered by 
this loss may be true, but Miss Wade made 
an admirable compensation with an interest- 
ing list of books of non-fiction tried out in 
her own library. She said that although 
this is a book hungry world and that book 
selection is vastly important at. all times, 
now, particularly in these days of economic 
stress and wide-spread depression must the 
librarian consider her public and her budget 
most carefully. There followed a very 
timely list of books about present day busi- 
ness problems, including among many oth- 
ers: Collman, Our Mysterious Panics; Your 
Job and Your Pay, by Pollak and Trippett, 
and another which “every woman should 
read, and all men,” Christine Frederick’s 
Selling Mrs. Consumer. This selection, 
much appreciated, judging from the general 
note taking, was followed by a group of 
travel books, a few titles of poetry, history, 
biography, drama, and some miscellaneous 
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titles found especially useful at Anderson, 
with concise sentence reviews of each. 


VERA MORGAN 


We then turned our attention to another 
very important item of our library routine, 
the actual physical job of getting the book 
over the counter to the patron in the quick- 
est and most efficient manner possible. Miss 
Morgan’s paper on “Charging Systems” de- 
scribed this process, starting with the sim- 
ple expedient of placing a wooden dummy 
on the shelf in place of the book which 
was taken out, tracing the inevitable growth 
of charging systems through the ledger 
stage and up to the Browne and efficient 
Newark systems. These steps brought her 
to the three processes of charging which 
have been perfected to suit local conditions, 
to remedy defects, or to speed up opera- 
tions, matters with which her paper was 
mostly concerned. These systems are the 
modified Newark, the charging machines, 
and the Detroit method. She discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of the modi- 
fied Newark; the problems of the charging 
machines, both the Dickman and the new 
Gaylord electric, the latter using a metal 
bar with the patron’s card number; and 
she gave in detail, the working of the De- 
troit system which is engaging the atten- 
tion of many librarians at this time. This 
system is the simplified Newark, shortened 
by the elimination of several operations and 
rearranged so that as many steps as pos- 
sible are completed prior to the charging 
proper. The borrower writes his own card 
number on the book card, and no borrower’s 
card is used. Its advantages are many and 
include the removal of congestion at the 
charging desk; a verifier acts as an incon- 
spicuous guard to reduce book losses; the 
system releases trained librarians for floor 
work; card numbers are verified and mis- 
takes in copying corrected; the charge in 
the handwriting of the borrower eliminates 
disputes about books out, etc. Miss Morgan 
also cited disadvantages, such as the fact 
that as the borrower is not obliged to wait 
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for his card to be stamped, it is more diffi- 
cult to collect fines; the lack of dates on 
book cards, etc. The Chicago modification 
of the Detroit system, in which a borrow- 
er’s card is used, was described, and this 
was followed with a detailed account of 
the “Indianapolis adaption of the Chicago 
modification of the Detroit System” now in 
use at the Broad Ripple Branch of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library. In conclusion, 
after telling of the ease of this installation, 
Miss Morgan added, “We could change back 
tomorrow in ten minutes if we wanted to— 
but, we aren’t going to do it!” 


MARY SLEETH 


Miss Sleeth concerned herself in her talk 
with “Fiction”: what shall we choose, and 
how much; how far may we go to meet this 
rushing onslaught for Dell and Kyne and 
Norris; do we dare say “Thou shalt” and 
“Thou shalt not”; how may we stem the 
tide of demand for mystery, and murder 
and sudden death; is there a place in our 
public libraries for popular editions and 
have they an influence which makes for 
good? The unprecedented fad for mystery 
and detective stories was discussed. An 
interesting theory was advanced that since 
the hero as detective is couched in many 
forms, old and young, thin and fat, gal- 
lant, suave or brusque, Mr. Average Reader 
may take his choice in projecting himself 
into the life of the leading character, thus 
enjoying vicariously many exciting adven- 
tures, which would be impossible were he 
obliged to imagine himself always the hand- 
some young protagonist. Miss Sleeth, delv- 
ing into old library records, found that in 
1894, a Miss Gaylord at a meeting at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., had discussed some of our 
enduring library questions in a talk called 
“Common Novels in Public Libraries” using 
as an example for her arguments the books 
of E. P. Roe and Henry James. Miss Gay- 
lord cited two classes of women, the one, 
working hard to meet the demands of a 
large family, having little leisure time for 
reading, asking for an E. P. Roe novel and 
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getting a commonplace and ‘solid pleasure 
from it; the other, with a different back- 
ground of ease and refinement deriving an 
equal pleasure from a book by Henry James. 
Miss Gaylord concluded, 1894, that the com- 
munity was as well served by E. P. Roe 
as by Henry James. And thus also con- 
cluded Miss Sleeth in 1931, that there are 
many who cannot be stimulated by Shelley 
and Trackeray, and that Wright and Porter, 
with their wholesome influences of outdoor 
life, and Grey and Pedler with their ro- 
mances spell release for many who have 
had through lack of culture, or harsh neces- 
sity of circumstances, no other opportunity 
to enjoy an escape from grim reality. In- 
deed these tales have their place in the 
big world of books. 


MARCIA FURNAS 


The new trend in Library ideals, of which 
we have heard so much recently, was the 
subject of the paper read by Miss Furnas, 
entitled “Report of the A. L. A. Lending 
Section Meeting.” As a basis of her talk, 
Miss Furnas took the three addresses deliv- 
ered at the Lending section at the A L. A. 
conference at New Haven, by Mr. Sherman, 
librarian of the Providence Public Library, 
by Mr. Lowe, assistant librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library and by Prof. R. E. 
Rogers of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and author of “The Fine Art 
of Reading.” Miss Furnas stated this new 
idealism, advanced by these eminent men, 
pertinently, in the words “Public libraries 
have a limited public and should now pro- 
vide more selective books for discriminating 
readers and that these books should be bet- 
ter cared for by a technically trained staff 
who could be of real assistance to readers.” 
She added, “If this be heresy—heresy is 
always exciting to hear no matter whether 
you are with the heretics or the conserva- 
tives.” She then explained by means of 
carefully chosen quotations from these ad- 
dresses how our old “creed born of utter 
belief in the high purpose of the public, as 
well as belief in the regenerative influence 











of the public library, a faith in which most 
of us have been reared” is gradually being 
broken down or perhaps re-accented to give 
rise to a new faith, the power of the library 
“to enable the individual to free himself 
from the mass, and to rise to the heights 
of which he is capable.” “Is this,” she 
asked, “a lowered idealism?” Mr. Sher- 
man cited the failure of the public to co- 
operate with the librarian, putting part of 
the blame upon the librarian for making the 
public what it is, and, as Miss Furnas 
pointed out, laying the whole responsibility 
upon the librarian for what the public will 
become in the future. Mr. Lowe was quoted 
as saying, “Today the public library, a free 
distributor of books, passes, having scat- 
tered its energies like falling leaves.” Miss 
Furnas turned this pessimistic statement 
to our own account by saying “Why does 
he thus deflate our importance?” and ans- 
wered thus “To assert that our future use- 
fulness lies in the care with which we define 
the functi.m of the public library and set 
about fulfilling that function.” In quoting 
Mr. Rogers, a man “long known for speeches 
that make good headlines,” Miss Furnas 
emphasized the point which she made in 
the first part of her talk as the gist of the 
three addresses. Mr. Rogers said “Can the 
book hope to give wings to all? Should it, 
as a matter of fact, attempt to furnish 
wings to all? Is it not possible that the 
time has come when the ideal of indis- 
criminate service to the democracy at large 
should give way to the selective and dis- 
criminating service of those who desire 
wings, and of those who are worthy of 
wings ?” 
MARY C. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Reference Round Table 
Thursday, October 29, 1931, 4:00 


Columbia Club 


The Reference Round Table was held in 
the Fairbanks Room of the Columbia Club, 
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which proved too small for the forty-five 
attending, so that it was crowded and over- 
flowing. Miss Mary Fretageot, Reference 
Librarian of the Evansville Public Library, 
presided, and after a pleasant welcome, in- 
troduced Marie C. Thale, Research Assist- 
ant, Indiana Division, State Library, whose 
paper was on “Indiana Material.” 


MARIE C, THALE 


Miss Thale limited her talk to state pub- 
lications which contain current information 
of both a general and a local nature, and 
for that reason did not discuss the Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, Indiana His- 
torical Collections and the Indiana Magazine 
of History, all of which give much valuable 
information on our state. She called atten- 
tion to the necessity of having the Acts of 
the Legislature in all libraries, especially 
where the Burns’ Annotated Statutes are 
not available; of having the Indiana Year- 
book whose 1917, 1918, and 1919 volumes 
contain general information not published 
from year to year; the Statistical Report, 
with its roster of state, county and city offi- 
cials, and financial statistics. This last re- 
port is published by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, as is the very useful book on 
Legislative Procedure in the General As- 
sembly, by Charles Kettleborough of the 
Bureau, a book which high school and col- 
lege students find helpful for their work in 
government courses. The Monthly Bulletin 
of Charities and Correction published by the 
State Board of Charities, has articles and 
reports on various phases of state and na- 
tional social work, and these, Miss Thale 
said, are perhaps the most frequently used 
of the state bulletins. The State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, with its three books 
by Charles C. Deam on Trees, Shrubs, and 
Grasses of Indiana; the pamphlets on the 
state parks, the Lanier home and the Cory- 
don State House; its ever useful Handbook 
of Geology published in 1922; and the recent 
book of Frank E. Sheaffer on Some Insect 
Pests and Plant Diseases of Indiana, pro- 
vide very valuable reference material for 
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all libraries. Miss Thale said the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction pamphlet most 
used by students of classes in education is 
the one on the Laws of Indiana Relating 
to the Public School System. Other publi- 
cations from this department which should 
be kept on hand are Educative Equipment 
for Modern Schools, three bulletins on at- 
tendance compiled by Miss Blanche Merry, 
the manual for probation officers, the edu- 
cational surveys and the Indiana School 
Directory. Other useful publications of 
state departments mentioned were the State 
Board of Health manuals, the new 1931 edi- 
tion of Budget Classification for Counties, 
Townships and Civil School Corporations, 
the report of the Indiana Tax Survey Com- 
mission, and the separate pamphlets issued 
by different departments on the laws ad- 
ministered by each. The two bulletins of 
the Indiana University Extension Division 
on Parent-Teacher organizations are par- 
ticularly valuable as they give a history of 
the movement and also offer suggestions 
for forming local sections and for programs. 
Another interesting publication of the Divi- 
sion is the Art Guide to Indiana which 
gives twelve routes for viewing the state, 
with brief mention of the monuments, 
bridges, gardens and so on. Miss Thale 
éalled attention to some of the publications 
which are not from state departments, such 
as the yearbook of the Indiana Federation 
of Clubs, the D. A. R. yearbook, the Indiana 
Teacher, official organ of the State Teachers 
Association, and others. In closing, Miss 
Thale reminded the members that the pub- 
lications of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Department of Conservation, and 
of the state universities are not distributed 
by the State Library. 

From the group who talked on Sugges- 
tions for Reference Work with the Profes- 
sions, with the Industries, with the Clubs, 
Mrs. Gladys Driver, Assistant in the South 
Bend Public Library, discussed work with 
the Professions; Miss Nancy Todd, Tech- 
nical librarian of the Indianapolis Public 
Library, work with the Industries; and Mrs. 
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Pauline Warfel, Assistant, Public Library, 
Muncie, work with the Clubs. 


MRS. GLADYS DRIVER 


Mrs. Driver began with the definition of 
a business or special library as made by Mr. 
Pellett, librarian of the Port of New York 
Authority—“The business or special library 
is a work shop, a laboratory which con- 
tains selected material quickly accessible.” 
And then quoted from Mr. Dana’s concep- 
tion of the duties of a reference librarian 
in such a work shop: “. It is his duty 
to catch in the nets of indices, lists and 
abstracts, the fish of useful knowledge that 
flow in the torrents of print, streaming from 
presses all over the world. This knowledge 
he examines, arranges for his purposes, 
preserves as long as it has value and dis- 
cards when it is superseded by later knowl- 
edge.” Mrs. Driver concluded that “since 
this stream of knowledge has no end we 
can truthfully say the librarian’s work is 
never done.” It was suggested as one aid 
in having quickly accessible up-to-date ma- 
terial that we keep a carefully selected 
pamphlet and clipping file minutely indexed. 
A place file is useful in many ways, and 
has been known to help men decide about 
changing business or living locations. Time 
can be saved for the busy man, Mrs. Driver 
said, by making sure the librarian has in- 
terpreted his question correctly, and by 
“following up” the man who asks for a 
general collection, in case he could be given 
his definite answer with her help. Associ- 
ating the man with his business or profes- 
sion is helpful and necessary often in being 
able to place before him the right material 
quickly. Mrs. Driver told of one advertis- 
ing method used by the South Bend Library, 
which is sending notices to patrons of a 
new book which covers the subject on which 
they have borrowed books. In conclusion 
Mrs. Driver said, “Last, but not least, show 
interest in your patron. Listen to anything 
he may tell you about his business, profes- 
sion or perhaps his hobby. Put yourself 
on his level. As B. C. Forbes has said, ‘To 











deal harmoniously with others look through 
their eyes.’ These ideas are brought out 
many times in the book that is so popular 
with our business men, The Strategy of 
Handling People. Who has the opportu- 
nity of handling more people in one day 
than the librarian? If we use every means 
we know to please our patrons, and each 
one is an individual problem, they are very 
apt to be satisfied. What is better adver- 
tisement than a satisfied patron? The 
slogan, ‘One man tells another,’ is just as 
true in libraries as elsewhere.” 


NANCY TODD 


Miss Todd said, “I have been asked to 
speak on ‘Suggestions for Reference Work 
with the Industries.’ I have nothing to say 
about how it should be done beyond what 
you have all read and heard many times 
before. I will simply tell you about some 
of the things which we do or have done 
in Indianapolis.” Among those things she 
told of thz efforts of the Technical Depart- 
ment to cultivate the interest of certain 
groups, particularly scientific and technical 
men’s organizations, not only because the 
members use books but are helpful in giv- 
ing advice about what books to buy. These 
men also know their fields and their litera- 
ture so well that reference work with them 
is almost nothing if the library can afford 
to buy the desirable books on these rapidly 
changing subjects. For sources of material 
outside of books Miss Todd recommended 
the Industrial Arts Index even for the 
smaller libraries which cannot have many 
of the periodicals indexed, because it cov- 
ers also many government bulletins, state 
documents, society or occasional papers 
which may be secured free or at small cost. 
It is also important to know what other 
libraries have, for the purposes of inter- 
library loans and for securing photostatic 
copies of articles from periodicals which 
cannot be loaned, when the need is great. 
The Indianapolis Technical Department 
keeps an index of private libraries in the 
city covering scientific and technical books, 
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files of technical magazines and society pro- 
ceedings. A committee of the American 
Chemical Society has printed a list of all 
chemical and medical magazines currently 
received and all the more important chem- 
ical reference books in eight large libraries 
in the city. Miss Todd told of projects for 
arousing interest in the industries of fac- 
tory executives and employees. Visits were 
made to the factories where leaflets on how 
to use the library and lists of books applica- 
ble to the work of each industry were dis- 
tributed. A representative of the Adult 
Education Division took collections of books 
to the factories and made talks during the 
lunch hours to employees; and printed con- 
cise statements of library resources and 
location of nearest branches have been put 
in the pay envelopes at some factories. 
Miss Todd added that the department 
stresses in advertising the ease of using 
the library by telephone. Many readily 
answered questions are taken care of 
through it, as well as requests for material 
to be gathered. “Some of our most inter- 
esting reference work is done for patrons 
whom we know only over the telephone,” 
she said. 

Following Miss Todd, Miss Ethel Cleland, 
Librarian of the Business Men’s Branch of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, gave briefly 
the work of the committee on trade direc- 
tories of the Special Libraries Association, 
of which she was a member, and suggested 
that the list could be of service in the 
smaller libraries as well as the larger. 


MRS. PAULINE WARFEL 


Mrs. Warfel said in the beginning she 
would not give a list of helps for work 
with club women, but would present a sin- 
gle problem—that of how much help to give 
club women in preparing their papers; and 
referred to John Adams Lowe’s article in 
the October 1st Library Journal on a re- 
lated problem. Mrs. Warfel thinks that the 
club woman who. does the least possible 
work with the most possible help from the 
librarian is perhaps a product of the lat- 
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ter’s attitude; that “the spirit of research 
and learning fails to appear among these 
who are members of educational clubs by 
virtue of the free service the libraries dis- 
pense.” It is easy to do the usual thing, 
in spite of limited time for such reference 
help, and look up the material, lay it out 
and mark the places, so that the club woman 
goes away as ignorant of the catalog, Read- 
ers’ Guide and other aids as if she had 
never been in the library. “I do it because 
a precedent has been built up in the past 
that leads the club woman to expect it. I 
help purely social people maintain their 
places in clubs that are supposed to be 
educational,” she said ruefully. One solu- 
tion possible in her own library, Mrs. War- 
fel said, would be to take advantage of 
the local slash in library budgets and ex- 
plain to “these misplaced ones that we no 
longer have time to patiently perform their 
research work for them, but we might lead 
them to the Reader’s Guide and the catalog 
and explain their use. While they are then 
making their own diligent search through 
these obvious resources we could take a 
reasonable amount of time to look through 
the vertical files, etc. In other words we 
might make the present conditions both 
the reason and the occasion for initiating 
these women into the mechanics of learn- 
ing.” 

Miss Wetherholt of the Crawfordsville 
Public Library announced that she had a 
copy of a very good paper on “Famous 
Living Women of Indiana,” which might 
help out librarians when that subject comes 
before them as it frequently does. 

“Ready Reference Files” was the next 
subject discussed, and was divided into 
two sections, the talk on the Vertical File 
being given by Miss Bertha Ashby, Libra- 
rian of the Public Library, Bloomington, 
and the one on the Picture File by Miss 
Ruth Adamson, Librarian, Sandison Branch, 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, Terre 
Haute. 
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BERTHA ASHBY 


A well-organized vertical file is almost 
invaluable in a library, Miss Ashby said; 
it is inexpensive and often the only source 
for questions of the hour, as well as for 
local historical material. It can house such 
things as government and state bulletins 
on agricultural subjects, extra typewrit- 
ten copies of the most called for poems, 
such scant information as it is possible to 
get on living authors not included in the 
new Living Authors volume, and on those 
who are included which can now be used 
for circulation; and other pamphlets and 
clipping articles not always available in 
books. After outlining some of the me- 
chanics of keeping a vertical file Miss Ashby 
listed the following as good sources for 
vertical file material: Biographical mate- 
rial, especially authors, from the publish- 
ers; Geographical material from the. rail- 
roads and steamship lines; Government pub- 
lications, as listed monthly; State depart- 
ments of education for holiday material; 
the excellent pamphlet list in the A. L. A. 
Booklist for suggestions; and the Standard 
Catalog for High Schools, by Zaidee Brown. 
Good papers to clip she said are the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, United States Daily, 
Boston Transcript, New York Times, Sun- 
day edition, and of course, the local papers. 


RUTH ADAMSON 


Miss Adamson said it is agreed that the 
picture file is an important collection and 
should be emphasized; agreed from the 
point of view of the patron as well as the 
librarian. In the small library or branch 
the file is often a substitute for the books 
which would be found in a larger library. 
The Readers’ Guide is good to follow in 
selecting subject headings for a general col- 
lection which serves the club woman and 
other adults, as well as the schools. Classes 
from the high schools and colleges make 
use of the pictures for design, require copies 
of the masterpieces, historical subjects and 











illustrations. Many calls come from the 
general public for all sorts of uses of the 
file. Discarded magazines yield the great- 
est harvest of pictures of value; other 
sources being illustrations from worn out 
books, advertisements from industrial firms, 
post cards, and duplicates of the National 
Geographic Magazine. Various methods of 
caring for the file were given by Miss 
Adamson, including provision for the over- 
size pictures with large boxes and heavy 
brown paper folders. She said that students 
of primary education and home economics 
are now given special assignments and 
training in the use of pictures, their value, 
and the collecting, arranging and filing of 
pictures for a permanent collection of their 
own. To guard against having magazines 
mutilated by students gathering pictures for 
class work one library keeps a box of dupli- 
cates and pictures not wanted for the 
library file to give to such students. Miss 
Adamson called attention of those inter- 
ested in te picture collection to articles 
in the Wilson Bulletin, indexed in June, the 
Newark Public Library News Letter, and 
Marcelle Frebault’s The Picture Collection. 
The picture file can mean more than a use- 
ful tool—it can give us all a familiarity or 
_ nodding acquaintance with the masterpieces 
through their reproduction by fine pho- 
tography. 
MARY V. FISHBACK, 
Secretary. 


Third General Session, I. L. A. and 
I. L. T. A. 


Travertine Room, Hotel Lincoln 
Thursday, October 29, 1931, 8:00 P.M. 


The Third General Session, with Arthur 
M. Fisher, President of I. L. T. A. pre- 
siding, was opened with five delightful vio- 
lin selections by Mrs. Marie Dawson Mor- 
rell, accompanied by Dorothy Knight Green, 
including: 

Tempo de Minuetto, by Pugnani-Kreisler 

Sicilienne et Rigaudon, by Francouer- 
Kreisler 
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Estrelita, by Ponce 

Dance Espagnole, by de Falle-Kreisler 

Encore. 

Mr. Fisher expressed his thanks to Mr. 
Dickerson and the officers of the Associa- 
tion in inviting the trustees to join in the 
sessions. He then introduced Miss Clara 
E. Laughlin, author, who spoke on “So 
You’re Going to Travel.” 


CLARA ELIZABETH LAUGHLIN 


Miss Laughlin expressed a friendly feel- 
ing for librarians. Librarians should be 
able to create a desire for and to lead peo- 
ple to good books. Some people have a holy 
zeal for making people love books. En- 
courage them to buy, own, and live with 
books; it will mean something to them. 
Travel is a yital experience because it en- 
tails everything fundamental in life, Miss 
Laughlin said. “There is a danger of travel 
becoming too standardized. Countless trav- 
el bureaus have arranged itineraries of 
‘things that people should see’ and have 
not taken into account the individual tastes 
of the traveler. Nobody should visit the 
Louvre because he thinks he should. In- 
stead he should wait until he cannot stay 
away—until he has a genuine desire to see 
its beauties. Then only can he truly appre- 
ciate it. Travel books, too, often are inade- 
quate and many of them can not be appre- 
ciated until after the journey is over. It 
is necessary for the librarian to attempt to 
learn the individual’s chief interest if he 
tells you that he is going to Europe. Then 
give him a biographical or historical book 
dealing with the subject and allow him to 
work out his own journey, seeing the things 
he wants to see.” 

Letters of introduction to celebrities in 
Europe are useless, she said, for the learned 
traveler will have received introductions to 
places and people from books which will 
add more to the enjoyment of the sojourn 
than a hurried handshake with a celebrity. 
Every book should be a magic carpet to 
transport people to other countries. Travel 
is a fine art and will be taught in the 
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schools in the future, Miss Laughlin pre- 
dicts. Give a person the joy of travel. 
Travel teaches that the world is full of 
friendly people. Travelers can be the best 
ambassadors if they travel with the right 
spirit. In speaking of her own books, Miss 
Laughlin said that it is difficult to revise a 
book, but each book is changed every two 
years. At present they are tearing to pieces 
the book on England in order to make a 
two volume edition. Miss Laughlin and her 
brother are planning to publish, gratis, 
an eight-page monthly magazine, “Clara 
Laughlin’s So You’re Going News,” which 
is designed to get interesting travel in- 
formation into the hands of those who are 
anticipating trips. The humorous anecdotes 
of her personal experiences abroad were 
especially enjoyed by her hearers. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Fisher, the 
chairman, exclaimed, “All of us will surely 
be confirmed travelers in the future!” 
MILDRED VOELKEL, 
Secretary. 


Fourth General Session, I. L.A. and 
LisToA. 


Friday, October 30, 1931, 10:00 A.M. 


The fourth and last general session of 
the I. L. A. and I. L. T. A. opened Friday 
morning at 10:00, Mr. L. L. Dickerson, 
President of I. L. A. presiding. Mr. Dick- 
erson read a telegram from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl expressing her thanks for the 
flowers and message that had been sent her 
by the Association. 

Mr. Dickerson reported 364 librarians 
registered and 62 trustees, a total of 426, 
though not all attending had registered. 

Miss Lola Nolte, chairman of the I. L. A. 
Nominating Committee presented the fol- 
lowing names for officers of the I. L. A. 
for the ensuing year: President, Miss Ethel 
Glenn Baker, South Bend; Vice-President, 
James A. Howard, Hammond; Secretary, 
Miss Jane Kitchell, Vincennes; Treasurer, 
Miss Lois Ringo, Anderson; Member of Stu- 
dent Loan Fund Board, Miss Eva R. Peck, 
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Fort Wayne. Miss Nolte moved the adop- 
tion of this report which was duly sec- 
onded and unanimously voted. 

Miss Marian Webb, chairman of the Riley 
Hospital Fund Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 


RILEY HOSPITAL FUND COMMITTEE 


At a business meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association at Dayton last year, 
Mr. Dickerson of the Indianapolis Public 
Library called the attention of the Asso- 
ciation to the fact that at the time of the 
building of the Riley Memorial Hospital in 
Indianapolis, there had been appointed by 
our Association a Riley Hospital Fund Com- 
mittee. This committee was to collect funds 
for and to organize a children’s library in 
the Riley Hospital. The committee func- 
tioned until 1926. Since that time there 
has been no report as to the money col- 
lected for this purpose nor any responsibil- 
ity assumed by the Association for the 
maintenance and continuance of this Li- 
brary. It was recommended at this business 
meeting last fall that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the situation and to report 
at the next business session of our Asso- 
ciation. 

The questions for investigation by the 
present committee seemed to resolve them- 
selves into the following: 

1. The amount contributed by the libra- 
rians of the state to this fund. 

2. The present status of the fund. 

8. The conditions under which a library 
had been established and maintained in the 
Hospital as well as recommendations for 
future maintenance. p 

Since all the correspondence concerning 
the work of this previous committee were 
on file in Indianapolis, Miss Amy Winslow 
of the Indianapolis Public Library kindly 
prepared for our committee a memorandum 
concerning the collection of this fund and 
the establishment of the Hospital Library. 

Our first Riley Hospital Committee of 
the Indiana Library Association was ap- 
pointed in 1922 to plan, to collect funds 











for and to organize a children’s library in 
the Riley Hospital for Children. This com- 
mittee was continued from year to year and 
the last report made in 1926 stated that the 
Riley Hospital Fund ($3,802.95) was in the 
hands of the Trustees of the Riley Hos- 
pital Association, the whole amount being 
preserved as a memorial fund. The report 
further stated that the money was orig- 
inally intended for immediate expenditure 
but through timely assistance from other 
directions it had been possible to lay aside 
the entire sum. 

In 1925 the library was organized by the 
Indianapolis Public Library and was opened 
in temporary quarters, it being definitely 
understood that the permanent quarters 
were to be in the Rotary Convalescent Wing 
when completed. The erection of this wing 
has been delayed and the library still occu- 
pies its temporary quarters. This winter, 
however, when the Rotary wing is com- 
pleted, the library will be moved to this 
wing as originally intended. 

The library in its temporary quarters 
was equipped with furniture by the Riley 
Cheer Guild of Indianapolis. Librarians in 
Indianapolis and throughout the state to- 
gether with the Riley Cheer Guild con- 
tributed books for the original nucleus. 
This was supplemented by a memorial 
collection given by Frederick Melcher of 
Publishers’ Weekly in memory of a son. 
This original collection of 800 books has 
grown to approximately 2,000 largely 
through gifts. Magazine subscriptions have 
been provided for by gift money, pro- 
ceeds from old paper and by the staff 
of the Indianapolis Public Library. The 
librarian, Miss Ernestine Bradford, has 
been furnished by the Indianapolis Library. 
Miss Bradford has done most excellent work 
and it is largely due to her tireless efforts 
and to her enthusiasm that the library has 
functioned as it has. The Indianapolis 
Public Library has also contributed assist- 
ance in book ordering, all cataloging and 
accessioning, occasional special story hours, 
the furnishing of all supplies and help with 
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Theoretically the Library 
has been under the supervision of the In- 
diana Library Association, but no active 
responsibility has been assumed since 1926 
when the Riley Hospital Committee ceased 
to function. The Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary agreed to furnish personnel only as 
a temporary measure until the permanent 
library could be established and a perma- 
nent form of administration worked out. 

Late in August of this year, a meeting 
was held in Indianapolis at which were 
present Dr. Edward T. Thompson, admin- 
istrator of the Riley Hospital, Mr. James 
W. Carr, Executive Secretary of the Hos- 
pital Association, Mr. Dickerson, Miss Brad- 
ford and the Chairman of this committee. 
As a result of this meeting the following 
statement from Mr. Carr, the Secretary of 
the Association, makes clear the present 
status of our fund: 

I am happy to report to you that sub- 
scriptions to the Librarians’ Fund total 
$4,030.45. Of this amount it has been nec- 
essary to cancel a total of $227.50. This 
means that there has been paid to the 
Riley Memorial Association the sum of 
$3,802.95. This is the total of the Libra- 
rian’s subscription to the building fund of 
the Riley Hospital. 

We are now ready to place a permanent 
library in the hospital. The library will be 
in the new convalescent unit, which is to be 
dedicated November 15th. This is the build- 
ing originally intended to house the library. _ 
Its construction was delayed but we are 
now ready to apply the pledge of your asso- 
ciations to the original purpose—that of 
equipping the Riley Hospital library. 

If the total amount subscribed is not 
needed for the equipment of the library, not 
including books, the residue or balance will 
be set up on our books and will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five percent, the inter- 
est or income to be applied to library pur- 
poses. I think it should be understood also 
that in the event new equipment was needed 
in the future the principal sum remaining 
should be available for this purpose. In 
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other words the balance remaining should 
be so held that it is flexible and usable for 
emergencies. 

We have the feeling that it will not be 
necessary for your organizations to pur- 
chase books. I believe they can be obtained 
from other sources. 

Those associated with the Riley Hos- 
pital feel that your organizations will be 
greatly pleased when the members have 
had an opportunity to see what is being 
done in the way of a library and library 
service in the Riley Hospital. I should 
stress particularly the matter of service. 
We consider our library a very important 
part of Riley service and are making prepa- 
ration for the extension of this service in 
a very substantial way. 

According to Mr. Carr’s suggestion, the 
books are to be provided by the Hospital 
Association and the furniture from the fund 
raised by our Indiana Library Association. 
Magazines are to be provided for and re- 
binding of books by the income from a me- 
morial fund of $1,000, a bequest to the 
Hospital. 

The present Riley Hospital Fund Com- 
mittee wish to make the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That Mr. Carr’s proposal be followed 
—that the fund of $3,802.95 be used for 
equipment of the Hospital Library (not in- 
cluding books) and that the balance of this 
fund be set up on the books of the Riley 
Memorial Association, to draw interest at 
5% and interest or income to be applied to 
library purposes, with the understanding 
that in the event new equipment is needed 
in the future, the principal sum remaining 
will be available for this purpose, keeping 
this balance so that it may be used as 
occasion arises. 

2. That our Association still retain its 
interest in the Riley Hospital Library by 
having a Riley Hospital Committee ap- 
pointed for a definite period of years whose 
duty it will be to keep our Association in 
touch with this Library, and through them 
contributions may be made by our Associa- 
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tion or by individual libraries or librarians 
to the Riley Hospital Library. 

8. That our Association recommend to 
the Joint Executive Committee, Riley Hos- 
pital for Children, that provisions be made 
for full time services of a librarian. 

4, That our Association extend to Dr. 
Thompson, administrator of Riley Hospital, 
our thanks for his cooperation, to Mr. Dick- 
erson, to Miss Bradford, and to the Staff 
of the Indianapolis Public Library our ap- 
preciation for assuming all the responsibil- 
ity of this Library for the last five years. 
Our Association undertook to plan, to col- 
lect funds for and to organize a children’s 
library. We have left the organization and 
the maintenance to the Indianapolis Public 
Library who have certainly merited our 
warmest appreciation. 

MARIAN A. WEBB, 
Chairman. 

This report was accepted and ordered 
filed. Mr. Dickerson then introduced Dr. 
Edward T. Thompson, Administrator of 
the Indiana University School of Medicine 
and Hospital, Indianapolis, who read a pa- 
per on “Hospital Library Service a Neces- 
sity.” He said in part: 


DR. EDWARD T. THOMPSON 


“It is an exceedingly difficult matter for 
me to prove that hospital library service 
is a necessity, as I have always taken for 
granted that a library was an indispensable 
part of a hospital.” He spoke of the hos- 
pital of medieval times and that of a gen- 
eration ago, when the priest was more fre- 
quently used than the physician; also of 
that of a later day “when it was the custom 
of the priests to read from their eccle- 
siastical literature to the inmates of their 
hospitals, realizing that the music of the 
words had a soothing effect on the patient. 
These hospitals might be considered as the 
first to recognize the benefits to the patient 
of reading and we may regard these hos- 
pitals as embracing the forerunner of our 
hospital libraries as they exist today.” He 
spoke of the difference in hospitals today, 
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the well lighted, and well ventilated rooms; 
the growing popularity of the hospital as 
a place to spend the days of illness; the 
advances in the medical profession and in 
the hospital field; the increased services 
offered by the hospital including the hos- 
pital library. As most of the patients who 
enter hospitals now can read, naturally 
their requirements are considerably differ- 
ent from those of the patients of olden days 
who were for the most part of the illiterate 
classes. The hospital authorities were slow 
in recognizing the need for things that 
would act through the mind of the patient. 
With the coming of the World War and the 
large number of invalid soldiers the neces- 
sity for providing books for the sick was 
realized, and hospital library service be- 
came an established part of hospital serv- 
ice. Dr. Thompson spoke of the care with 
which books should be selected for a hos- 
pital library and the necessity of having 
an experienced librarian in charge, one who 
has a wide knowledge of literature and a 
wealth of sympathetic understanding. Dr. 
Thompson spoke of the educational value 
of the library, of the patient who may de- 
velop a systematic habit of reading during 
his days of convalescence; of the child, 
whose schooling is being interrupted and 
whose reading may be guided by the libra- 
rian so that the loss of classroom instruc- 
tion becomes a secondary matter. He spoke 
of the work being done along this line at 
the hospital with which he is connected. 
He summarized his reasons for hospital li- 
brary service as follows: “1. A hospital 
library service is necessary for the contin- 
uation of the education of the patient, either 
adult or child. 2. The library is necessary 
for the provision of diversion and recrea- 
tion. 3. The library is necessary for the 
therapeutic value which may be derived 
from reading.” 


Mr. Dickerson next introduced Leon 
Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who had as his subject 
“What People Want to Read.” 
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LEON CARNOVSKY 


Mr. Carnovsky said that librarians have 
assumed that by analyzing circulation sta- 
tistics we can find out what people actually 
read; we then assume that what they read 
is what they wanted to read. He thinks it 
is unsafe and erroneous to infer reading 
interest from actual reading. A book may 
be read because it is put in one’s hand, or 
is placed so conveniently or advantageously 
that one is tempted to select it; or because 
it has been well advertised and an interest 
for it created; or because of its style and 
only secondarily because of its subject mat- 
ter; or because of the reader’s interest in 
the subject with which it deals. It is only 
when a reader selects a book because he is 
interested in the topic that we are justified 
in inferring interest. He goes on to ask, 
First, what is a practical way of finding 
out what people want to read; Second, ap- 
plying this method, what do they want to 
read; and Third, what difference does it 
make, or, more specifically, what use can 
we make of the findings by librarians and 
others concerned with books? With these 
questions in mind he proceeds to tell us of 
a study of reading interests conducted 
among the people themselves. He very 
carefully explains the method of procedure, 
how the deductions were drawn and the 
sort of evidence that was revealed. He 
goes on to enumerate the uses that may be 
made of the evidence gathered. He con- 
cluded by stating the concepts which he 
had tried to develop. “First, it is impos- 
sible to determine reading habits from 
actual reading, because other factors than 
interest influence what we read. Among 
these other factors are accessibility, adver- 
tising, and readability. Second, a method 
has been developed to determine reading 
interests as such, ruling out all factors that 
influence what people read. Third, when we 
study what people want to read, we find 
that there are wide differences. It is im- 
possible to say that any subject is equally 
attractive or equally distasteful to all 
groups. The study points out which groups 
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prefer which topics. Fourth and finally, 
the findings are useful in increasing our 
understanding of human relationships, and 
especially to librarians in pointing the way 
to methods of book selection in terms of 
the reader and what he wants to read 
about.” 

Miss Emily Van Dorn Miller, Editor of 
Publications, American Library Association 
was next introduced. Miss Miller had as 
her subject, “Is It Folly to Be Wise?” 
which is printed on page 216. 

Mr. Dickerson’s comments at the com- 
pletion of the reading of the papers called 
attention to the fact that the conference 
was closing on the same note with which it 
opened—namely, that of Book selection, and 
its vital importance to the library profes- 
sion today. 

The Auditing Committee, Mabel Tink- 
ham, Edith Thompson and Ruth Bean, re- 
ported the treasurer’s book in good condi- 
tion, with $813.14 in the treasury on Octo- 
ber 28, 1931. This report was accepted. 
Miss Lois Ringo, treasurer, gave the fol- 
lowing report: 


Caroline Dunn, Outgoing Treasurer’s 
Report October 9, 1930, January 





1, 19381. 
Oct.9 Balance in Fayette Bank & 
MPEG ESOS. 6 o:08 05.06 08iee ante $436.51 
Dues collected ...........00- 100.50 
$537.01 
Expenditures Total ......... $206.68 
Jan.1 Transferred to incoming 
treasurer, Lois Ringo...... $330.33 
O. K. Auditing Committee, 1931 
Ruth A. Bean. 


Edith Thompson. 
Mabel Tinkham. 


Treasurer’s Report January 1, 1931 
October 28, 1931 


Jan. 1 Balance turned over by out- 





going treasurer ........ $330.33 
Dues collected ............ 537.00 
$867.33 


Expenditures Total ....... $ 54.19 
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Oct.28 Balance on hand at time of 


| ke Page. Wagar ee SA Se yes $813.14 
O. K. Auditing Committee 
Ruth A. Bean. 


Edith Thompson. 

Mabel Tinkham. 
There being no further business the 1931 
meeting of the I. L. A. and I. L. T. A. 


adjourned. 
F. GRACE WALKER, 


Secretary. 
INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION 
Minutes 


On Tuesday, October 28, 1931, members 
of the Indiana Library Trustees Association 
assembled, together with the librarians of 
the state, in Indianapolis for a three days’ 
conference, with headquarters at the Lin- 
coln Hotel. 

There were registered sixty-two trustees, 
representing forty-two libraries. 

The Trustees held two separate luncheon 
sessions which were of unusual interest 
because of the very hearty response to the 
discussion of many problems vital to libra- 
ries and for which trustees are responsible. 
At the first luncheon on Tuesday Mrs. J. F. 
Brenneman offered grace. President Arthur 
M. Fisher then presented Mr. Dickerson, 
librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library 
and President of the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation, who gave a most cordial greeting, 
expressing his pleasure and that of his 
associates in having such a large and in- 
terested group of trustees joining with them 
in this conference. 

Miss Evelyn Craig of Vevay responded 
very graciously to this welcome and ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all who have been 
attending these meetings from year to year, 
in the regret that illness prevented Mrs. 
Elizabeth Claypool Earl—so well known 
and highly esteemed by librarians and trus- 
tees—from attending this meeting. 

Mrs. Flynn of Xenia, Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ohio Trustees Association, 
brought greetings from Ohio trustees. She 
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told us of their organization and recent 
meeting and expressed their appreciation of 
Mrs. Earl. 

There were four representatives from 
Ohio present and letters from several others 
who were unable to attend. Mrs. Price 
then gave a message sent by her from Mrs. 
Earl, who urged that we keep up the 
standards and carry on as never before, and 
expressing Mrs. Earl’s great regret that she 
was unable to attend. It was ordered that 
a telegram and flowers be sent to her and 
the Resolutions Committee was asked to re- 
tire at once from the meeting to do this. 

Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan of Gary, Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Library and Historical 
Board, and National Chairman of library 
work in the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
was then introduced. She too spoke in 
praise of the leadership of Mrs. Earl, which 
has done so much to promote the best inter- 
ests of libraries. We have done much, but 
there is still much to be done—with only 
fifteen of ows ninety-two counties organized. 
In New Jersey two-thirds of the counties 
have libraries through state aid. We must 
look to the new movements that are coming 
up about us. In the name of the State 
Board, she offered any help they might be 
able to give. 

The President then named the following 
committees: 

Auditing: A. H. Pierson, Muncie; R. G. 
Bradshaw, Delphi; Mrs. Donna Blair, Mish- 
awaka. 

Nominating: Sheridan Clyde, Elwood; 
Miss Mary Pelton, Fowler. 

Resolutions: A. G. Mitten, Goodland; 
Miss Evelyn Craig, Vevay; Mrs. Barnhart, 
Rochester. 

The President then took up the topics as 
they appeared on the program. The discus- 
sion was very informal and free. It is im- 
possible to record in the space we have 
all the helpful suggestions presented. 

R. R. Murphy of Allen County, who was 
with us for the first time, reported fourteen 
branch libraries, two reading rooms, and 
twenty-eight deposit stations, circulating 
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112,000 books through the schools, library 
branches, and stations of the county. Mrs. 
Sheehan added that the Allen County li- 
brary system has a national reputation. 

In discussing economics, it was urged that 
reduction of salaries be the last thing re- 
sorted to. Mrs. Brenneman stressed this 
point, saying the efficiency of the librarian 
is as large a factor as a great number of 
books. It is better to circulate widely fewer 
books than to have many books remain on 
the shelves not circulated. 

Senator Luther Draper of Spiceland gave 
an encouraging and interesting talk urging 
not to be discouraged by the depression, but 
to spend the people’s money advisedly. We 
have recovered from many depressions and 
are now again on the road to recovery. 

Mr. Bailey, Director of the State Library, 
was with us, and congratulated us upon 
the attendance and spirit of the meeting. 
As always, he was ready with helpful sug- 
gestions and urged, as did others, that we 
not resort to reducing wages, as librarians 
are not well paid as it is. Unemployment 
has resulted in larger circulation and it is 
well that the unemployed are turning to 
the libraries, so we cannot afford to reduce 
our service. 

Mr. Fisher reported that Gary’s circula- 
tion has increased 25% and tax receipts, on 
the same levy, decreased 20%. This pre- 
sents a serious problem, yet it was the con- 
census of opinion that we must not reduce 
our service. The book fund is flexible and 
there are other ways to economize. 

The luncheon which followed this session 
was interspersed with introductions, greet- 
ings, stories, and a general good time was 
the result. It was reported that forty libra- 
ries were represented at this session. Dis- 
cussion continued after luncheon. 

Mr. Pierson reported for the Auditing 
Committee, who found the treasurer’s ac- 
counts correct. 

In discussing township service, it was 
stated that good service cannot be given for 
the small tax paid by some townships, and 
that to refuse service in such cases, while 
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it takes courage and seems a hard thing 
to do, has in some cases resulted in a de- 
mand for library service and the establish- 
ment of a county library with sufficient 
funds to give good service. Townships hav- 
ing their own libraries must pay a higher 
rate than those affiliated with the county 
library. 

The discussion indicated an appreciation 
of this rural service by the people and con- 
stantly increasing use of books. 

Mrs. Charles M. Stanley, of Albion, 
speaking on this subject of township libra- 
ries, told of the service rendered by the 
library she represents, a small Carnegie 
library with 8,000 volumes. The library 
serves the town of Albion, Albion township, 
and three outlying townships. Last year, 
at a cost of 6% cents per volume, 38,000 
volumes were loaned to 3,000 borrowers, 
40% of whom resided in the three outly- 
ing townships. Constantly cooperating with 
the teachers, 1,400 books were placed in 
the schools in an eight months term. Many 
boxes of books were placed in private homes 
distant from the library and a collection 
was placed in a general store at the center 
of the most distant township, the Presi- 
dent of the Board donating his car and time 
to this service. With but 8,000 volumes, 
this service is a serious draft on the re- 
sources of the library. To overcome this, 
the Board made a drive for a County li- 
brary. The county commissioners approv- 
ing, made the appropriation, but public de- 
mand for reduction of taxes was overwhelm- 
ing. The time was inopportune and the 
project was temporarily postponed. The 
county library for Noble County cannot for 
long be denied. 

As the proper proportion for expenditure 
of funds, the following was recommended 
as a general statement: 

50%—Staff salaries. 

25% —Books and magazines. 

15%—Janitor, coal, light, etc. 

10%—Binding, etc. 

The question of the rental shelf was 
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brought up and the most satisfactory solu- 
tion and justification was given by a Bloom- 
ington trustee, where one or more copies of 
all rental titles are also placed on the free 
shelves. About 50% of the libraries rep- 
resented have rental shelves and about half 
of those are on the Bloomington plan. 

The question of pensions or retirement 
funds was introduced by Mr. Fisher, who 
called upon Donald DuShane, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Columbus, to speak upon 
the subject upon which he is well informed. 
We are sorry not to have the entire talk 
to publish. It seems there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of this perfectly worthy 
project. Ten states have established pen- 
sions for all public service. 

A motion was carried to again pay a 
contributing membership and dues to the 
American Library Association. 

The national meeting was spoken of and 
the hope expressed that Indiana may be 
represented in New Orleans in the meeting 
April 25-30. 

The election resulted in the acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee as presented by Mr. Clyde, and 
the following were declared officers for 
1931-32: 

President: Mrs. John Forrest Brenne- 
man, Columbia City. 

Vice-President: Arthur G. Mitten, Good- 
land. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Geo. K. Brid- 
well, Bloomington. 

Directors: Arthur M. Fisher, Gary; Mrs. 
Chas. M. Stanley, Albion; Mrs. Roy M. Ad- 
ney, Lebanon; Mrs. O. A. Armfield, Elwood. 

Many of the trustees attended the ses- 
sions of the Library Association when not 
in their special sessions. The meeting was 
full of inspiration and we left feeling we 
are a part of a great work for the people 
and with renewed zeal to excel in it. The 
Association is evidently growing in inter- 
est and results. 

GRACE H. PRICE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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BOOK NOTES AND CURRENT NEWS 


An important addition to the history of 
our state is “Indiana; One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of American Development” in 
five volumes. The first two volumes con- 
tain the history of Indiana by Charles Roll 
of Indiana State Teachers College and the 
last three are biographies of prominent In- 
dianians compiled by a special staff of writ- 
ers. Volume one begins with the mound 
builders and the earliest explorations and 
covers the history of the state fully until 
about 1830. The second volume covers the 
one hundred years from 1830 to 1930. It 
is in the main a political history but there 
are also excellent chapters on social, eco- 
nomic and cultural development. The au- 
thor has not considered the state as an iso- 
lated unit but throughout the entire account 
has been very careful to present the state 
in its relation to national history and na- 
tional politics. Illustrated. Lewis Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, 1981. $37.50. 

“The Town of the Fearless” by Caroline 
Dale Snedeker is a history of the New 
Harmony community which reads like fic- 
tion. The author, who was born at New 
Harmony and is a descendant of Robert 
Owen, has drawn upon family reminis- 
cences and manuscripts as well as the gen- 
erally known sources of information. The 
Rappites are only briefly mentioned, but 
the Owen movement is traced from its be- 
ginnings in Europe to its downfall at New 
Harmony. A few chapters are devoted to 
later developments. There is an excellent 
bibliography at the end of the volume. It 
will be of interest to older children as well 
as adults. Illustrated. Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1931. $2.50. 

The October choice of the Book League 
of America was the “Lady Who Came to 
Stay” by R. E. Spencer. Mr. Spencer was 
born at Ogden, Utah, in 1896 and has spent 
most of his life in the west. He now makes 
his home in Indianapolis where he is em- 
ployed by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau. The “lady who came to stay” is 


Katherine, who, because of ill health, is 
forced to seek a home for herself and her 
small daughter with four spinster sisters- 
in-law. Katherine dies shortly after her 
arrival but returns as a spirit to protect 
her child from the eccentric sisters, all of 
whom are slightly unbalanced. Soon the 
oldest of the sisters dies in a fit of rage 
and the story becomes a struggle between 
the spirit who wishes to harm the child 
and the spirit protecting the child. It is 
skillfully handled and there is a sufficient 
mingling of the natural with the super- 
natural to lend a sense of reality. Knopf, 
N. Y., 19381. $2.50. 

A light and readable book of a scientific 
nature which will be of interest to most 
people is “Sorry, but You’re Wrong About 
It” by Albert Edward Wiggam. The au- 
thor’s purpose is not merely to explode a 
series of popular fallacies but to induce a 
larger number of people to do their think- 
ing by the analytical methods of science. 
Some popular beliefs which he shows to be 
wrong are: that practice makes perfect; 
that brilliant scholars do not succeed in 
business; that child prodigies peter out; 
and that women can drive automobiles as 
well as men. His statements are backed up 
by references to scientific investigations and 
in a few cases footnotes to the authorities 
are given. There is also an index. Mr. 
Wiggam was born at Austin, Indiana, and 
is a graduate of Hanover College. ‘Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis, 1931. $3.00. 

A psychological study of a more serious 
type is “Behind the Scenes with Ourselves” 
by Carl Ramus. It might almost be said 
that the author takes for his text “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free” for with this statement he both 
opens and closes his book. By “knowledge” 
he means the recognition of both our assets 
and our liabilities. The analytic methods 
of modern psychology are showing more 
and more, he says, that, exclusive of the 
necessities concerned in self-preservation, 
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the voluntary activities of people are mostly 
employed in shams and make-believe. He 
very definitely goes beneath these shams to 
seek the real cause for actions and opin- 
ions. More often than would be expected he 
labels the underlying cause “sour grapes.” 
Some interesting chapters are: Psychology 
and common sense; New Year’s resolutions; 
Snobs and snobbishness; and why censors 
like their jobs. All statements are illus- 
trated by concrete and convincing examples. 
It is intended for the general reader. In 
1920 Dr. Ramus was appointed surgeon in 
charge of the U. S. Marine Hospital at 
Evansville, Indiana. He now lives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Century, N. Y., 1931. $3.00. 

Willis S. Blatchley, Indiana naturalist 
who divides his time between Indianapolis 
and Florida, has published the diary of his 
Florida days under the title “My Nature 
Nook.” In 1913 Mr. Blatchley purchased 
several acres including 300 feet of bay 
frontage at Dunedin, a small town twenty- 
seven miles northwest of Tampa. After 
clearing the land and building fences he 
established an outlook post between the 
branches of an old leaning oak, where he 
could watch birds, insects and other forms 
of animal life in comfort and quiet. It 
was in this nook that the notes for this 
book, which is in the main a record of his 
observations, were written. It covers the 
winters from 1913 to 1930. Illustrated. 
Nature Publishing Co., Indianapolis, 1931. 
$2.00. 

A useful and different edition of Riley’s 
poems is “Selected Poems by James Whit- 
comb Riley” chosen by William Lyon 
Phelps. Mr. Phelps has gathered together 
only those poems which he considers Riley’s 
best. A few of his popular poems have 
been included but a great many of them 
are the less familiar ones. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis, 1931. $2.00. 

“Newspaper Days” by Theodore Dreiser 
was originally published under the title “A 
Book About Myself.” It is volume two of 
a series called “A History of Myself.” Vol- 
ume one is “Dawn.” The other volumes, 
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“A Literary Apprenticeship,” and “Literary 
Experiences,” are in preparation. Live- 
right, N. Y., 1931. $5.00. 

After all of the biographies of Knute 
Rockne that have appeared it is surprising 
that anything new can be written concern- 
ing him. However, “The Autobiography of 
Knute K. Rockne” does contain some facts 
not found in the other accounts. Most of 
the biographical information is supplied in 
the introduction and postcript by Rev. John 
Cavanaugh. Rockne’s own account is main- 
ly of football. There is also an editorial 
note by Mrs. Rockne. Illustrated. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis, 1931. $2.50. 

Jonathan Brooks, who is John C. Mellett, 
of Indianapolis, has written a football 
story for boys called “Pigskin soldier.” 
Most of the action takes place at a school 
called Jordan University. Solly Laveen, a 
Jewish boy, son of a wealthy Chicago junk 
dealer, is the hero. He is a talented vio- 
linist as well as a football aspirant. It 
is his courage and perseverance against 
great handicaps, rather than his actual 
achievements, that form the basis of the 
story. It is suitable for boys from eleven 
to fourteen. Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., © 
1931. $1.50. 

Another football story for boys is 
“O’Reilly of Notre Dame” by Francis Wal- 
lace. It is a thrilling tale including a whole 
season of Notre Dame victories. The au- 
thor was a student at Notre Dame from 
1919 to 1923 and is now engaged in news- 
paper work in New York. He has written 
two other stories for boys. They are “Hud- 
dle” and “Stadium.” Farrar and Rinehart, 
N. Y., 1931. $2.00. 

John P. Crawford, author of “Hiking to 
Hamburg on $25,” is a student at Indiana 
University. His home is at Terre Haute. 
This, his first book, is the account of his 
adventures during the summer of 1930, 
hitch-hiking from Bloomington to New 
York. After two trips to Miami he finally 
secured a job as third class waiter on the 
S. S. George Washington, sailing for Ham- 
burg. Four days were spent in Hamburg 
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and apparently Crawford made the most of 
his time. The illustrations also are by the 
author. The author, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1931. $1.00. 

H. H. Evans of Newcastle, Indiana, has 
a small booklet called “Death and Destruc- 
tion with Motor Vehicles.” It is a compila- 
tion of experiences, observations, statutes 
and common sense rules to be used in driv- 
ing. It contains nothing new but should 
serve as a warning to motorists to be more 
careful. Illustrated. The author, New- 
castle, Indiana, 1931. $1.25. 

Volume two of a “History of Benton 
County, Indiana,” by Elmore Barce and 
Ray Jones is now out. Volume one covered 
the very early history of the county, the 
Indians, topography, geology, trails, birds 
and flowers. Volume two is made up chiefly 
of sketches of pioneer residents. It con- 
tains also a history of the county from 
its organization in 1840 to 1845. It will 
be useful to genealogists. Illustrated. The 
Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Ind., 1931. 
$3.00. 

“Lest We Forget” by Sister Mary Theo- 
dosia Mug is a brief description of the work 
of the Sisters of Providence during the 
Civil War. The Indianapolis city hospital 
was turned into a military hospital with all 
domestic arrangements in charge of the 
sisters. Providence Press, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind., 1931. 

MARIE C. THALE. 


STATE LIBRARY BUILDING 


The competition held by the Library 
Building Commission ended October 5th. 
Thirty-eight plans were submitted by 
thirty-four architects, Paul Cret of Phila- 
delphia being the only architect invited 
from outside Indiana. The Jury of Award 
elected by the Commission was composed of 
Egerton Swartwout and Raymond M. Hood, 
two eminent architects of New York, and 
Milton J. Ferguson, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, formerly librarian of 
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the California State Library. The judging 
was held for two days in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the State House and all 
plans were exhibited there for two days, 
October 9-10. 

The jury commended the plans submitted 
as of very high calibre and congratulated 
the architects of Indiana on the submission 
of so uniformly competent plans and artis- 
tic designs. They declared that not less 
than a dozen libraries of highest merit 
could be selected from the sets of plans 
and designs submitted. All designs and 
plans were submitted and examined anony- 
mously. Six money awards were offered 
for Indiana architects. The order in which 
the jury placed the winning designs was: 

1.. Pierre and Wright, Indianapolis, 

$2,000. 

Paul Cret, Philadelphia. 

Walter Scholer, Lafayette, $1,500. 

Joe H. Wildermuth, Gary, $1,000. 

Harrison and Turnock, Indianapolis, 

$500. 

Lee Burns and Edward James, Indi- 

anapolis, $500. 

7. McGuire and Shook, 
$500. 


The other architects submitting designs 
and plans were: 


Herbert W. & Howard F. Foltz, Indian- 
apolis. 

George F. Schreiber, Indianapolis. 

W. E. Russ, Indianapolis. 

Bishop, Knowlton & Carson, Indianapolis. 

Robert Frost Daggett, Indianapolis. 

Leslie F. Ayres, Indianapolis. 

Miller & Yaeger, Terre Haute. 

Donald Graham, Indianapolis. 

Vincent F. Fagan, South Bend. 

Gerald C. Brubaker, Elkhart. 

F. W. Kervick, South Bend (two). 

George H. Richter, Indianapolis. 

Rubush & Hunter, Indianapolis. 

George & Zimmerman, Indianapolis. 

Willard Murdock Ellwood, South Bend. 

Bacon & Tislow, Indianapolis. 

John Lloyd Wright, Michigan City (two). 
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Parker & Faulstich, Indianapolis. 
Sutton & Routt, Vincennes (two). 
H. S. Garns, Indianapolis. 

Richard G. Foltz, Indianapolis. 
Lewis H. Sturges, Indianapolis. 
Frank B. Hunter, Indianapolis. 
Frank E. Fowler, Evansville. 

C. E. Werking, Richmond. 

Harry Philip Bartlett, Indianapolis. 


Accepting the report of the jury, the 
Commission appointed Pierre and Wright 
architects for the building. On November 
17th the architects submitted revised plans 
which were accepted as preliminary plans 
and instructions given to proceed immedi- 
ately with working drawings and specifica- 
tions. The site will be cleared of buildings 
in January and plans and specifications 
submitted to contractors at as early a date 
as possible. 

The accepted plans provide for a build- 
ing of three stories with a basement for 
mechanical equipment and storage. The 
stack of seven stories accommodates 400,000 
volumes. The ground floor is entered only 
a few steps above the sidewalk. It pro- 
vides for the traveling library room, ship- 
ping and receiving space, storage and work 
room for archives, newspaper stack and a 
public room for special collections. The 
main floor is reached by an inside staircase 
into a foyer 28x95 feet in which is placed 
the delivery desk and public catalog. At 
one side is the general reference and read- 
ing room, 29x122 feet, and at the other 
side the Indiana History division of the 
same size. The front is occupied by the 
Genealogy library, and by the William H. 
Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana 
Historical Society, each 30x64 feet, with a 
fine exhibition corridor between. The top 
floor will care for the Historical Bureau 
and editorial work room, for the library 
administrative offices, the extension divi- 
sion and staff rooms, with a conference room 
for meetings and the summer school. 

It is hoped that construction can begin 
early in the year and the building be com- 
pleted in 1933. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The fourth annual session of the School 
Librarian’s Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Indian- 
apolis on Thursday, October 22nd, at 2:30 
p.m., in the Cropsey Auditorium of the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library, with Mrs. Florence 
B. Schad, President, presiding and about 
one hundred and fifty in attendance. Pre- 
ceding this session the luncheon given at 
the Propylaeum was attended by fifty libra- 
rians. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Miss Bertha Carter of Oak Park, Illinois, 
formerly a member of the staff of the In- 
diana State Library, whose subject was 
“The School Library as an Integral Part 
of the School.” Miss Carter’s paper con- 
tained some very helpful suggestions and 
also told how obstacles had been overcome in 
order to make it possible to allow the school 
library to function properly in the school. 

The second speaker was Miss Mary Cain 
of the Indianapolis Public Library, whose 
talk on “New Background-Building Books 
for Young People” was very interesting and 
instructive. The significance of appropriate 
and artistic illustrations as backgrounds 
for books for young people was stressed 
and made very impressive through the use 
of Willa Cather’s book “Shadows on the 
Rocks” and Richard Byrd’s “Little America” 
as illustrative material. Two very attrac- 
tive exhibits were arranged by the staff 
of the Indianapolis Public Library. Miss 
Carrie Scott talked about her display of 
inexpensive books and Miss Evelyn Sickels 
about the display of illustrative material 
including mounted pictures, cutouts and 
miniatures. 

The round table discussion was led by 
Miss Helen M. Clark. Miss Wilma Bennett 
talked of the work of her student assistants 
and library club at LaPorte. Miss Mary 
Evelyn Guinn told of their freshman course 
in the use of the library at Columbus, and 
Miss Florence Ratliff proved that a catalog 
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was most useful and necessary at Morton 
High School at Richmond. 

Officers for 1932 were elected as follows: 

President—Frances B. Rector, Lincoln 
High School, Vincennes. 

Vice-President—Mrs. A. B. Stonex, Jun- 
ior High School, Bloomington. 

Sec’y-Treas.—Charlene Galloway, 
ington High School. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Ruth Thom- 
as, Burris Laboratory School, Muncie; Mrs. 
Carabelle Dickey, Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, Terre Haute. 

MRS. GERTRUDE L. COOK, 
Secretary. 


Cov- 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AT 
SOUTH BEND 


On Friday, October 9, 1931, while the 
North Central Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was in session, twenty school libra- 
rians, at the invitation of Sylvia Oakley 
and Edna Gillogly, met at the Central High 
School library and for an informal lunch- 
eon at the Morningside Hotel for the pur- 
pose of organizing and discussing library 
problems. Miss Helen Clark, Indiana State 
Library, acted as chairman, and Blanche 
Stauffer as secretary. 

The librarians expressed definitely the 
need for more cooperation both among 
themselves and with faculty members, if 
the libraries are to function successfully 
and fulfill the purpose for which they have 
been organized. The school library work 
has grown so extensively and the worth of 
it so recognized that the librarians felt its 
importance to be of such significance to 
warrant the petitioning for a _ sectional 
meeting at the 1932 convention. 

Officers elected for 1932 were: 

Chairman—Edna Gillogly, Riley High 
School, South Bend. 

Sec’y-Treas.—Blanche Stauffer, John F. 
Nuner High School, South Bend. 


BLANCHE STAUFFER, 
Secretary. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SUMMER 
COURSES AT I. U. 

This summer Indiana University will 
offer its complete curriculum of twenty-four 
hours of library science to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Licensing Division of the 
Department of Public Instruction for full- 
time and part-time high school librarians. 
Eight hours will be offered for new stu- 
dents, eight additional for those who have 
completed one summer and the last eight 
for those who have attended for two pre- 
vious summers. It is required that all stu- 
dents registering for these courses have 
junior standing in the university and that 
they take a complete eight hour curriculum 
in library science. 


Furniture Boys Like to Build, by Richard 
Shaver, is a volume for shop classes or 
directors particularly valuable for its fifty- 
six problems giving diagrams, photographs, 
and accurate descriptions of the jobs graded 
for the slow and fast workers. School 
libraries or public libraries wherever there 
are good school shops interested in furniture 
will find the book a valuable asset. Bruce, 
$3.00. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF EPSILON 
SIGMA OMICRON 


The following Resolution was passed at 
the Third Annual Convention of Epsilon 
Sigma Omicron, held in connection with the 
Convention of the Indiana Federation of 
Clubs at West Baden Springs Hotel, West 
Baden, Indiana, October 21, 1931: 

“Owing to the phenomenal growth of the 
E. S. O. Honor Society, the work of han- 
dling the reports and records of the large 
number of women enrolled has overtaxed 
the facilities at Indiana University, and 
some arrangement to secure money for cler- 
ical and other services must be made. Feel- 
ing that manifesting a spirit of evolution 
on the part of the Honor Society will be 
finer than to await placidly a spirit of 
revolution on the part of Indiana Univer- 
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sity, we suggest the following resolution 
which meets the approval of I. U. Extension 
Division: 

Resolved, that a fee of One Dollar 
($1.00) for enrollment in each reading 
course, or Three Dollars ($3.00) for four 
(4) courses, be charged to club women 
working for credit in the Honor Society. 
The fees will be used to increase the 
effectiveness of the service of the Extension 
Division, including more individual atten- 
tion to the inspection or criticism of re- 
ports.” 

This new policy will go into effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1931. 


REVISIONS IN REQUIREMENTS: 


Correspondence Study—“A member of a 
State Federated Club who receives four (4) 
hours of University credit by correspond- 
ence may become a member of this organi- 
zation. A member of a federated club who 
receives eight (8) hours of University 
credit through correspondence courses may 
add the guard to her pin.” 

Time Allowed in Which to Complete 
Courses—Each person who enrolls in a 
Home Reading Course must complete such 
course within one year from date of enroll- 
ment. 

All persons now enrolled in reading 
courses will be expected to complete such 
courses by November 1, 1932. 

Mrs. Quincey A. Myers, President. 
Mrs. Nettie A. Downey, Secretary. 


MINIMUM TAX LEVIES’: 


The attention of library trustees and li- 
brarians throughout the state should be 
called to Chapter 145 of the Acts of the 
General Assembly for 1931. This Act ap- 
plies to the minimum tax levy and is as 
follows: 


Municipal 
Levy. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the general 
assembly of the State of Indiana, That 


Corporations — Minimum Tax 
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-whenever, in any law of this state, it is 


provided that the proper legal officers who 
are authorized by law to fix the tax levy 
or tax levies of any municipal corporation, 
shall fix a levy of not less than a prescribed 
minimum amount, it shall be lawful for 
such legal officers to fix a tax levy for any 
purpose designated by law which is less 
than the minimum amount so prescribed, 
and that part of any law which requires 
a tax levy for any purpose of not less than 
a prescribed minimum amount is hereby re- 
pealed, and full discretionary powers are 
hereby conferred upon such legal officers 
to fix such levy at any amount, not exceed- 
ing the maximum prescribed by law, which 
will be necessary to carry on the work of 
such municipal corporation without undue 
hardship. 


Term “Municipal Corporation” Construed. 

Sec. 2. The term “Municipal corporation” 
as used in this act shall be deemed to in- 
clude a county, township, city, incorporated 
town, school corporations, or any person, 
persons or organized body authorized by 
law to establish tax levies for the purpose 
of raising public revenue. 


FOREIGN POSTERS 


A few libraries have used the beautiful 
foreign posters for temporary decoration 
and to call attention to travel literature 
with good success. The following addresses 
should prove helpful for other librarians: 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce—8-10 

Bridge St., New York City. 

Norwegian Government Railways — 342 

Madison Ave., New York City. 

Raymond and Whitcomb—12 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Swedish State Railways—52 Vanderbilt 

Ave., New York City. 

Swiss Federal Railroads—241 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 

Railways of France—701 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 

German Railroads—665 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. 
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Italian State Tourist Office—749 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

London and North Eastern Railway—31 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

London Underground Railways—Advertis- 
ing Stories, Charing Cross, London. 

Great Western Railway of England—505 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Save-to-travel Association—11 East 36th 
St., New York City. 


— 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
BOOKLETS 


Remembering what librarians did during 
the war in displaying and distributing the 
leaflets of the Food Administration, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
has especially asked the aid of librarians 
in acquainting the public with conference 
findings. 

A set of fifteen readable, authoritative 
leaflets based on these findings are now 
available, written by Mrs. Marion Lyon 
Faegre, assistant professor of Parent Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. Five. of 
the set form a “Series on Growth,” five, a 
“Series on Personality” and five, a “Series 
on Habits.” 

The leaflets may be obtained from the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Interior Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price per set, $1.25. Quantity 
prices on application. The Farmer’s Wife 
has obtained permission to reprint the 
booklets and offers the series in three pam- 
phlets for forty-five cents each. Address: 
Child Welfare Department, The Farmer’s 
Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

In addition to ordering the leaflets, libra- 
rians may wish to secure from the Washing- 
ton address the Children’s Charter in leaflet 
form for distribution, or in chart form to 
hang on the wall. 

Books in the child’s bill of rights, a leaf- 
let embodying the recommendations of the 
Committee on Reading of the White House 
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Conference, has been reprinted by action 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren and copies are now available at A. 
L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Every librarian may help by being one 
to: 


Hang the Children’s Charter on the library 
walls; 

Distribute it in leaflet form; 

Draw attention to the Child’s bill of rights; 

Secure the reports and popular interpreta- 
tions; 

Display them on a special shelf; 

Distribute the popular leaflets; 

Distribute book lists on the subjects cov- 
ered; 

Prepare exhibits on subjects covered (see 
article by Guerrier in A. L. A. Bulletin, 
January, 1931); 

Offer library meeting rooms for groups 
studying the findings and recommenda- 
tions; 

Buy books needed for such groups; 

Cooperate with all groups in follow-up 
study; if necessary, initiate such study; 

Give corresponding cooperation to state con- 
ferences when held. 


Attention of librarians should also be 
directed to the display copies of The Chil- 
dren’s Charter which deserve use on bulletin 
boards or permanent exhibit. These may 
be obtained in three colors at twenty cents 
or in two colors at fifteen cents. Copies 
framed attractively in black and gold are 
$2.50. Orders should be sent to White 
House Conference on Child Health, Inte- 
rior Building, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A selected list of the more popular books 
on George Washington which will be found 
useful in the average public library. 
Andrews, Marietta (Minningerode). George 

Washington’s Country. Dutton, 1930. 

$3.50. 
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Corbin, John. Unknown Washington. Scrib- 
ner, 1930. $4.00. 


Fay, Bernard. George Washington, Repub- 
lican Aristocrat. Houghton, 1931. $4.00. 

Ford, Paul Leicester. George Washington. 
Lippincott, 1926. $3.00. (Published 1896 
under title “The True George Washing- 
ton.”) 


Frothingham, Thomas G. George Wash- 
ington, Commander in Chief. Houghton, 
1930. $5.00. 

Haworth, Paul Leland. George Washing- 
ton, Country Gentleman. Bobbs, 1925. 
$3.00. (Published 1915 under title 
“George Washington, Farmer.’’) 

Hughes, Rupert. George Washington. 38v. 
Morrow, 1926. $5.00 per vol. v.1. The 
Human Being and the Hero. 1732-1762. 
v. 2. The Rebel and the Patroit. 1762- 
1777. v. 8. The Savior of the States. 
1777-1781 (a fourth volume in prepara- 
tion). 

Little, Shelby. George Washington. 
ton, 1929. $5.00. 


Min- 


Indiana Documents Received at the State 
Library in September and October, 1931 
Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 195. July, 1931. 

(This is the 41st annual report, 1930.) 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 197, September, 
1931. “State Conference on Social Work,’’ Bloom- 
ington, October 10-13, 1931. 

Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 198, October, 1931. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 64 (8d rev., 1981) 
“James F. D. Lanier Home.” 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Pub. No. 98. “Borden 
(Knobstone) Rocks of Southern Indiana” by Paris 
B. Stockdale. 

*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 34, No. 8, August, 
1931. 


NEWS NOTES FROM 


Anderson. Miss Edith DePoy has re- 
signed from the public library staff to ac- 
company her mother to North Carolina for 
the winter. Mrs. Ethel Albright, former 
member of the staff, succeeds Miss DePoy. 


Columbia City. In connection with the 
books on “Around the world in books” the 
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Mitchell, Silas. Youth of Washington, Told 
in the Form of an Autobiography. Cen- 
tury, 1904. $2.00. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot. George Washington. 
2 vols. Houghton (American statesmen) 
$2.50 each, American Statesmen Series. 
$0.75 each, American Leaders Series. 

Moore, Charles. Family Life of George 
Washington. Houghton, 1922. $5.00. 

Thayer, William Roscoe. George Washing- 
ton. Houghton, 1922. $1.00. 

Turner, Nancy B. and Gunn, Sidney. The 
Mother of Washington. Dodd, 1930. 
$3.50. 

Van Dyke, Paul. George Washington, the 
Son of His Country, 1732-1775. Scribner, 
1931. $2.50. 

Wilson, Woodrow. George Washington. 
Harper, c. 1896. $3.00. 

Wilstach, Paul. Mount Vernon, Washing- 
ton’s Home and the Nation’s Shrine. 
Bobbs, 1930. $5.00. 

Wister, Owen. Seven Ages of Washington. 
Macmillan, 1922. $2.00. 

—F. V. 


a. Board of. Bulletin V. 34, No. 9, September, 


eHealth, Board of. Bureau Publication No. 91. “Child 

Mentality and Management.’ 

*Hygiene, Laboratory of (Chemical Division). 25th 
Report, 1930. 

Livestock Breeders Association. 25th and 26th Re- 
port, 1930-1931. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bulletin No. 107D, 
“Course in Home Economics for 7th and 8th 
Grades.” 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Bulletin No. 107E, 
“Tentative Course of Study in Elementary Science 
and Health.” 

*State Dairy Association. Report 1931. 

* Not given to the Library for distribution. 


INDIANA LIBRARIES 


public library collected many articles of 
clothing and native manufactures from 
local travelers who had visited or lived in 
various countries. They added much to the 
interest and international flavor of the ex- 
hibit. 


Connersville. Fire in the high school 

















building in October destroyed several hun- 
dred volumes in the library. Half of those 
saved had to be rebound. 


Crawfordsville. A gift of $15,000 to Wa- 
bash College has been announced by Pres. 
L. B. Hopkins. It comes from the Carnegie 
Corporation and will be spent on the library 
book collection. 


Danville. After 28 years of devoted serv- 
ice to the public library, Miss Lou Robin- 
son has resigned on advice of her physician. 
She has been succeeded by Mrs. Bernice 
Ferree. Miss Robinson was appointed just 
before the building was opened in 1903 and 
helped collect the initial 1,000 volumes 
which has now grown to over 16,000 vol- 
umes, 


Darlington. From the Herald: Many new 
and worthwhile books are now on display 
at the Library. Your attention is again 
called to the effort being made by the Li- 
brary to coli-ct all available material on 
the early history of the county, township 
and town. 

Many questions are yet unanswered, 
among them— 

Where was the first school located in 
Darlington? What was the date built? Who 
were the teachers? Where were the second, 
third, fourth and fifth school buildings 
located? 

Who were the first business men? What 
were their businesses? 

Where were the first Churches located? 
Who were the Preachers? 

What were the first Lodges and where 
did they hold their meetings? 

Where was the first mill in Franklin 
township and who was the owner? 

Where were the first toll gates in Frank- 
lin township? 

The Library will be glad to have you 
answer these questions and give or loan 
material about them. 


East Chicago. The new addition to the 
Indiana Harbor library was opened October 
25th. The new quarters provide a reading 
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and reference room, stack space, office and 
catalog room and enlarged children’s room. 
The former space will be used entirely for 
circulation. A number of paintings from 
the Hoosier Salon in Chicago were loaned 
for a week’s display. The Indiana Harbor 
library is now the administration head- 
quarters of the city’s library system. Karl 
D. Norris of East Chicago was the archi- 
tect. 


Fort Wayne. Burglars entered the public 
library twice in one week in November. 
The second time they secured about $60, but 
were not interested in the pennies. It 
would seem like good advice to most of us 
not to leave money in the library, especially 
in these times. 


Gary. The Committee on Library Exten- 
sion of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan is 
chairman, has issued an eight page folder 
on “Books for Everybody” outlining the 
six essentials of a general library program. 

W. J. Hamilton is conducting a course 
in library administration at University col- 
lege, the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Class meetings held every 
Wednesday night include lectures, discus- 
sions, library visits, and an intensive pro- 
gram of required reading. 


Gas City. The Current Events Club has 
given a painting by Leota W. Loop to the 
public library. It was given in memory of 
Mrs. Belle Lee Frank, a former member 
of the library board and of the club. 


Hammond. The R. G. Rupp Branch library 
was opened November ist. It is in the 
northern end of the city in the Roberts- 
dale section and has been housed hitherto 
in a store location. The new branch has 
been named in honor of Mr. Rupp, who has 
been president of the Hammond board for 
more than fifteen years. Two additional 
branches will be opened soon. 


Indianapolis. A number of specially 
planned exhibits for Book Week were dis- 
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played at the Central Library and through- 
out the branch system. Miss Carrie Scott 
arranged a “Hard Times Book Exhibit” in 
Cropsey Auditorium which featured books 
for children costing from 10 cents to a 
dollar. 

The Rauh Memorial branch had a most 
attractive exhibit. A number of booths 
were arranged to represent different foreign 
countries with children in the costume of 
each country stationed before the booth. 
Hundreds of school children were sent by 
the schools to visit the display. 

After 39 years of cheerful and efficient 
service, Miss Kate V. Branham has re- 
signed from her post as readers’ assistant. 
Her resignation, which became effective in 
October, was due to injuries received in an 
accident. Mrs. Katherine Grisso and Miss 
Helen Sluss have also resigned from the 
Public Library staff. 

The Public Library is cooperating with 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education in popularizing the Saturday 
evening lectures broadcast by experts on 
economics and psychology. The Library 
sent information to Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups, Indiana University exten- 
sion classes, and local newspapers. Mr. 
Dickerson is a member of the council and 
chairman of the library committee. 

While Frank E. Schoonover, famous illus- 
trator of books for children, was giving a 
course in illustrating at the John Herron 
Art Institute, a display of his original 
paintings was exhibited in the Riley Chil- 
dren’s Room during October. 

Miss Leatha McKeen Paddock died Octo- 
ber 27th at the Spink-Arms Hotel at the 
age of 82 years. Miss Paddock was born 
and reared in Terre Haute and was city 
librarian there for many years, resigning 
twenty-two years ago to come to Indianap- 
olis to live. She was an aunt of Mrs. 
Louise Closser Hale, the actress. 

A temporary. assistant in the State Li- 
brary reference department is Miss Kath- 
ryn Childs of Madison. Miss Childs is a 
graduate of Oberlin and Western Reserve 
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library school. The position was made pos- 
sible by the gift of $400 by Dr. Charles 
Kettleborough, director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau. 3 

Miss Penelope La Monte Wolfe, for 
twenty years librarian of the Marion Coun- 
ty Bar Association library, died November 
6th following an illness of nearly two 
months. Until her illness she is said not 
to have missed a day at the library. Reso- 
lutions of tribute were adopted by the In- 
dianapolis Bar Association. 


Mishawaka. In September the City Coun- 
cil accepted the offer of the School Board to 
turn the management and control of the 
public library over to a board appointed 
under the regular library law. The board 
was duly appointed and met for organiza- 
tion in October. Mrs. George W. Blair is 
president, Rev. A. Beutenmueller is secre- 
tary. 


Monon. The American Legion post has 
presented the public library with a set of 
the Source records of the Great War. This 
is a good set to receive in this way and 
posts would favor their local libraries by 
presenting the set. 


Monticello. Miss Anna Magee died No- 
vember 15th at the age of 95 years. In 
1903 when the movement for a public li- 
brary was started, Miss Magee was ap- 
pointed treasurer and was responsible for 
the subscriptions. Through her energies the 
project was financed successfully and she 
continued a member of the board until 1922. 


Muncie. Miss Mary Torrence, former li- 
brarian of the public library who is a 
member of the Emory University staff and 
has her home now at Decatur, Georgia, is 
devoting a year to study at the University 
of Michigan library school. 


Nashville. The old Frank Taggart home 
at the corner of Main and Jefferson streets 
has been purchased by ‘the Nashville- 
Brown County library board. The house 
will be remodeled for the use of the library. 
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Petersburg. Rev. Leroy McDowell and 
Miss Helen Ornbaun assisted Miss Jean 
with the Book Week program. They com- 
bined their talents to entertain 400 children 
in three story hours. On Tuesday evening 
a “Book Talkie” was enjoyed with Mrs. E. 
V. Davis as honor guest, author of “One 
Girl’s Way” and the “Magic Fiddle.” 


Rensselaer. George Ade presented to the 
public library fifty books of non-fiction in 
October. The local board expressed their 
gratitude for the generous gift. 


Richmond. Joseph Rounds has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Earlham 
College library. Mr. Rounds completed his 
work for a B. A. degree in library science 
at the University of Michigan under a 
scholarship granted him by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


South Bend. Miss Edna Ballinger is on 
leave of absence for a year’s study at the 
University c“ Wisconsin. Mrs. Bernice 
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Gerard has been transferred to the River 
Park branch to take Miss. Ballinger’s place. 


South Whitley. Mrs. Hazel Domer has 
located in Glendora, California, where she is 
connected with the public library. Her 
work has been taken over by Miss Marian 
Enos. 


Waveland. Miss Helen Kelso has been 
elected assistant librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Fred Rice. 


Winamac. The library was host to an ex- 
hibit of work by Pulaski County artists for 
a week in October. Oils, water colors, 
pastels, sculpture, drawings in crayon and 
ink, batiks and scenic photographs were in- 
cluded and the results were exceptionally 
successful. The Mothers’ Club members as- 
sisted as hostesses. 


Rockville. Miss Maye B. Huffman, libra- 
rian of the public library, married John Q. 
Jessup of Rockville, August 5, 1931. 











